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’ | whi 
The 9 —* meg ety one of the duke’s ancestors. | hold that it was so still, and that the Duk 
egligence. ially an integral portion of th i i eee 
(Structure ig not an architect ai i a ae en named. His aleo-nald thet 
; rae |alone. The Earl of Arundel ho di inference | any one looking at the building before the pro- 
T is not often the case third year of Ri del, who died in the| gress of decay would have said that it 
| chard II., intended, as | ildi pgm kr 
that a Court of Appeal from an ieeutiltien , 48 appears | whole building, and would have concluded that 
roa post mortem, to found a) it i i 
is called upon to give|chaatry in the parish church BY or pat hyn ae 
a judgment as to the | parochiali pre Bag Boe \ ae be Arundel, in | also, he admitted the various documents and 
effect of opposing, or| which, at that time, was also olat Arundell, | during the hearing would lead to the same con- 
rather concurring, | petual pri es , so used ag & per. clusion. Further, it was admitted that members 
mogligences. ‘Thet,| The = oe ° — of St. Benedict. of the Duke’s family had been buried in the 
tie ta : was used as the parish charch of chancel with the rites of the Church of England 
however, ’ Arundel, and by the members of the Priory of | which the ] j a 
with the suit as to St. Benedict, is referred to recites apd learned judge thought to be evidence 
chek os fetth-| thas we be sd swgearad as ae in 1094, that the Duke’s predecessors had concluded that 
ak and calle an the | by lag ay ial c urch, used | they had not the right of burial there without 
vm the Fits. | pe possibly enlarg for the service of, a| the consent of the vicar. Against all this evi- 
psa Sader | seinen — of which church, as it at | dence, as much, it might have been thought, as 
poeptire se sites . nds, a chancel is an architectural|the case was likely to admit, the user by the 
Gory oi | fea ror In this church, according to the docu- | Duke and the non-user by the parish, or rather 
rey 2 ya ee og the Lord of Arundel established a| the utterly neglected condition of a building as 
ge po apey : = pie for saying masses for the souls of hia | to which it was always admitted that the Duke 
is Val oe — | rs. The whole case is perfectly con- | had a partial right, has been taken by the Court 
kc cht or “i cep How the creation of any private | of Appeal as conclusive. The matter is, there- 
=A informal ‘tight of property in the chancel could have | fore, so far at anend. But the vital ion— 
rsation between arisen, or could have accrued to rector, prior. lit the Duke has the ri an 
oe i | ae » prior, | if thi uke has the right, how and when did it 
wall ute y r, it has not been attempted to point | originate ?—has been left entirely untouched. 
aeotth —_ ys 0d been Farther, when, on the dissolution of the | It is very much to be regretted that the pro- 
cither side, ate. ig religious houses, the college was surrendered to| visions of the law of England in such matters 
pres ar Aer al ae King, the surrender states that it comprised before the time of Henry VIIL were not 
rae . the whole site, and, the church, tower, and| made clear. On these provisions, we cannot 
aware, without | cemetery of the said chantry or college.” help thinking, the question of right must in 
rs — ®| Either, then, what is now called the Fitsalen | reality have hinged. 
a — 84 Chapel was not surrendered to the Crown at all, | If the Fitzalan Chapel is now made over, in 
3 ie : 4 or it was only surrendered as forming an | full property, to the nobleman who has adorned 
> ee ma | integral part of the church of St. Nicholas, not | Arundel with the Roman Catholic Cathedral 
come cond requiring to be separately named. Church of St. Philip Neri, we must be allowed 
question | The rights of the college, whatever they were, |to say & word on behalf of the architectural 
The “real hi of Prggaal Or answer. | were made over, as far as royal grant could affect and archeological claims of the spot. The 
Ae e Nite Aes . assy | the same, to the ancestor of the Duke of Norfolk. | noble carved ceiling of the chapel has disap- 
appeal was made, Pas ae ie | It would have thrown faller light on this part of| peared. That this injury to the structural 
tion of the college of penne ithe nda- the case if the evidence of competent persons had wealth of the country should have formed an 
Arundel ana Saney, fe a ’ + Ah Earl of been given as to what the rights of the Priory | inducement, in the minds of four judges, to 
statement, it may . year . Such ® under the Roman law actually were. It is of | attribute the property to the lay claimant, is 
idee shoe eouaaibencel i at once begs | little use to offer an opinion on a matter omitted lone of the curiosities of legal argument. But 
caeaiaie eee history of the| from the evidence. But few persons who are the tombs of the ancestors of the duke need 
indeed, to the ties ptno ,—subsequently,| familiar with Roman Catholic countries will/n0 longer be given over to the moles and 
lishoty df the esins » Nem Bae The| doubt that if the Prior of St. Benedict, before|to the bats from the fear that their decent 
hi ale: ta ce ins earlier,—before | the surrender, had thought fit to wall off the| maintenance would be any support to a rite 
“Domesday Book” iid hip oage: for in| chancel of Arundel Church, he would very | that their builders would have considered here- 
ment of twenty-four ‘ rie @ pay-| speedily have been brought to reason. And | tical. That the chancel, now made over to the 
of Arundel to St i the customs | the only argument really brought forward, in| Duke, should by him be restored, in restored 
. This is the saint to! the absence of any evidence as to the creation | beauty, to the parish, would be a solution of 



















whose na . 

didteiea bas loge gan of Arundel is ‘the difficulty worthy of the dignity of the 

tended, therefore, that : vd gts — 

church of St. Nick j ra a parish 

cleventh century. When the ion 
- 


beyond the powers of 
throw light on that iene fact, 
: Bailt whenever it may have been, 

it is admitted,” says the “! — 
ceedings, that the disputed portion of the edifice 


of a private right inconsistent with parochial 
rights in the charch, is that the chancel, which 
was railed off from the church, and locked, the 
key being iu the keeping of the Dake of Norfolk, 
was so neglected by his Grace that it must have 
been his own property. Neglect, as far as 
ordiaary notions go, is usually considered to be 
a direct consequence of disputed rights. And 
that disputes between a Roman Catholic lay 
rector and an Anglican vicar occur and have 
occurred, the whole suit proves. 

Lord Justice Bramwell admitted that if the 
portion of the building in dispute had ever been 





“ig architecturally & portion of the church ” 


an integral part of the parish church, he should 


House of Howard. Next to that, if religious 
views unhappily render such a step inadvisable, 
is the importance of the restoration of the long- 
neglected spot as a mortuary chapel. It will be 
every way to be deplored if the neglect which 
has made the duke the master of the site should 
be continued now that that result has been 
attained. The mortuary chapel of the Dukes of 
Bedford at Chenies is kept with a reverent 
care that is an honour to the House of Russell. 
We cannot believe that the scutcheon of the 
white lion will be allowed to moulder into dust 


‘in the Fitzalan Chapel. 
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THE BUILDER. 


as one of extreme complication; he used the 
term chaos. As far as the financial part of the 
question goes, the difficulty is not 80 much that 
of principle as that of detail. Hosts of figures 
have to be marshalled, and although it may be 
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THE COMMITTEE ON WATER SUPPLY. 


A stronc committee has been named to dis- 
cuss the subject of the water supply of London, 











tary has been chosen as , : : 

yom i The sarees will have its hands| easy for them to fall into line if properly | politan Board of Works on the part of the rate. 

fall. As the case now stands, it will have to| handled, their appearance as & mob is no doubt | payers. The eight water companies wil] om 
: ‘ Bat it is one thing to be in- | represented as one body, to protect the 


ir co 
interests. We observe that there is one ee 


that does not appear to be represented before 
the committee, and that is the river Thames, 
Bat when the questions arise which wil] have 
to be discussed as to the quantity of water to be 
taken from the river, who is to appear on behalf 
of the navigation? Five companies have now 
the Parliamentary right to abstract more than 
one-third of the summer flow of the Thames, 
By 1932, if the increase of London continues at 
its present rate, these companies would require 
two-thirca of the summer fiow, and by 1957 the 
whole! This is putting an extreme case, by; 
ya the question, Whence is the water to supply 

don half a century or a century hence to 
come, is one that cannot be wholly ignored by 
the committee,—the moment that it oversteps 
its original object, that of inquiry into the 
financial merits of the proposed agreements, 
And it must be remembered that of the whole 
rainfall of the Thames basin, not so much as 15 
per cent. has been measured ag running down 
the river to the sea. 

Thus it will be seen that a committee enter. 
ing on such an investigation in the middle of 
Jane, with no definite programme, such as the 

of an independent engineer, to guide or 
to limit its proceedings, have but a very small 
chance of arriving at a satisfactory conclusion 
before the close of the session. This appears 


very formidable. 
convenienced by the pressure of a mass of details, 
and another thing to have tocommence a voyage 
of discovery in search of elementary facts. 

It has already become apparent that the 
labours of the committee will cover the whole 
question, or rather the whole of the three ques- 
tions which go to make up this serious problem. 
It was hardly possible that it should be other- 
wise. In every question of purchase and sale, 
the circumstances of the market have to be 
borne in mind. Now if we attempt to look at 
the case of purchase-value alone, there will be 
manifest difference in the price which may be 
just and equitable, dependent on the rights of 
the sellers. The argument on behalf of the 
price proposed by Sir RB. Cross was this :—“ Here 
is our property, which yon must have; our 
price to-day is so-and-so, next year it will be go 
of actual value was so far from having been | much more, and every year that you wait the 
determined at the date of the introduction! price will rise.” This is a good argument for 
of the Bill, that Sir Richard Cross told the House the seller. But the buyer has to ask, not so 
of Commons that the maximum payment in-| much whether there is an abstract equity in the 
volved would be thirty-one millions sterling. | claim, as whether he can do better. He wants, 
Yet the items of cost provided for by the Bill | let us say, a better supply than he has; to get 
(as was shown in our columns fully at the time) | the power of doing as he will with the property 
amounted to 35,788,150. And although there of the companies, and thus taking the supply 
was a certain deduction to be made from this| into his own hands, he is asked so much, 
in respect to the deferred date of certain pay- Natarally he will inquire whether he can do 
ments, there was, on the other hand, an extra! what he wants cheaper. It is admitted by the 
bonus offered to the companies by paying them | Home Secretary that the companies have no 


inquire, not only into the financial question, but 
also into the hydrographic and the sanitary ques- 
tions. It may seem to be a very simple and 
elementary condition to lay down that the first 
thing to do, in any attempt to deal with a large 
and complicated property, held by eight distinct 
corporate bodies, is to investigate fully the real 
condition and value of the undertaking. But 
simple as it is, this condition has hitherto been 
unaccountably overlooked. The Metropolitan 
Board of Works came to Parliament twice for 
power compulsorily to purchase the property 
and powers of the water companies, without 
affording, either to Parliament or to the rate- 
payers, any estimate of a serious nature as to 
what the cost was likely to be. The late 
Government so far improved upon this as to 
enter into agreements for the purchase, subject 
to the assent of Parliament. But the question 




















a 3} per cent. stock at the price of 3 per cent. 


stock, which made the prospective cost amount | : 
limiting element in the price London will be 


| willing to pay. 


to nearly 38,000,000). As the net cost of the 
property for which that sum was to be paid 
was only a little over twelve millions sterling, 
three million foar hundred thousand pounds of 
which were borrowed by the companies at 
from 4 to 5 per cent., it is clear that the 
ratepayers are at least entitled to understand 
on what principles the bargain was supposed to 
be conducted on their behalf. 

The arguments which have been hitherto 
adduced as to the advisability of the purchase 
have been offered, not in Parliament, but in 
letters in the Times newspaper. They may be 
summarily comprised in the statement that the 
longer the bargain was left unclosed, the higher 
would be the terms demanded by the compa- 
nies, and that it was, therefore, better to bolt the 
pill at once, without too curiously demurring as 
to its magnitude. In this argument there was 
truth. But there was not the whole truth. 
And it was just that small and overlooked 
part of the case which nobody said anything 
about that contained the answer to this argu- 
ment of urgency. 

It is quite true that the income of the water 
companies shows a steady annual increase, and 
that this increase is so much more than that of 
the working cost that the net value of the 
undertakings grows higher year by year. That 
is 80. But what was overlooked is, that in order 
to earn the annually improving incomes, the 
companies must make a regular anual increase 
in their capital. No doubt it will pay them 
well so to do. Bat the hitch ishere. Extra 
capital can thus be laid ont only under Parlia- 
mentary powers. And the powers of the com- 
panies to increase their capital are so nearly 
exhausted, that in almost every instance the 
necessity of coming to Parliament for farther 
powers will become apparent within a few years. 
And without further powers, for which the com- 
panies have no contract claim, the steady in- 
crease of their property, for the loss of which 
they claim so large a portion of compensation 
will be summarily stopped. ; 

The importance of having a case in which so 
leading & point has been left out of sight judi- 
cially investigated is obvious. If anything were 
needed to enforce that truth, it would be found 
in the replies of the Commissioners of Sewers to 
the Home Secretary, on their interview a week 
or two since. Coming to the Government ex. 
pressly to ask for protection against a pro- 
blematical increase of their rates by the water 
companies, this important body had not pre- 
pared themselves to offer any opinion as to the 
merits of the agreements covered by the Bill of 
Sir R. Cross. Yet all the main elements of 
Statistical calculation are accessible from the 
reports made annually to Parliament. 


The Home Secretary has spoken of the case 





| monopoly ; the price, therefore, at which a new 
































to be anticipated by the water companies, as 
although, in the first place, their interests may 
be represented in common, this would cease to 
be the case when the question of definite bar. 
gain was reached. 

That a fall, exhaustive, and satisfactory 
inquiry into the whole subject should now be 
made is demanded, not only by the metropolis, 
but by the country. For such an inquiry we 
have been among the first to ask. Bat we 
wish to point the attention of those concerned 
to the magnitade of the question,—to the im. 

ce that nothing should be assumed,— 
nothing overlooked,—nothing taken for granted. 
Ample materials exist for a certain part of the 
report. For another part they have yet to be 
collected. But the more seriously the problem is 
investigated, the graver does it appear,—as 
regarding not only the London of the nineteenth, 
but the London of the twentieth centary. 


supply could be obtained independently is a 


Bat that inve}ves the whole question. Dealing 
with a supply of 120,000,000 gallons per diem, 
it is all very well to trust to obtaining such a 
quantity from the chalk, or from the green- 
sand, or from any other sources of supply. 
Bat people must have water. And the evidence 
as to other sources than those now utilised is 
altogether in the air. Weare not offering any 
opinion on such sources. But we say that, once 
this question is touched, it cannot be left as 
matter of opinion. There must be nothing 
vague, nothing problematical, in dealing with 
the provision of one of the chief elements of 
daily want for London, and therefore we feel 
that the inquiry, in touching on the subject, 
must either be brief, perfunctory, and unsatis- 
factory, or tedious and prolonged. Such would 
be the case if it were a mere scientific inquiry. 
Bat when it is conducted, not by an engineer 
who has to draw up a report for which his name 
will be responsible, but by independent members 
of a committee, of no special experience in the 
matter, and under the cross-fire of opposing 
counsel, it will be seen that it is likely to prove 
@ very serious matter indeed. 

Of course, in speaking of any new source 
of water-supply the chemiste will have to be 
heard, pro and con., and thus the sanitary 
question will be introduced. Nor can we shut 
our eyes to the mode in which this part of the 
case has been reported on by so many previous 
committees, nor to the readiuess with which 
all such reports are forgotten as soon as conve- 
nient. With any question of new supply, more- 
over, that of constant service will be bound up. 
This is as important for sanitary reasons as it 
is for fire prevention. If London were supplied 
with distilled water, pumped into the mains of 
the companies, and drawn for consumption as it 
is now, from neglected cisterns, the water would 
be unfit for human diet. In any question of 
purity this has to be borne in mind. 

We shall see how the committee takes up the 
question. It is one of the real magnitade of 
which we think they must be unaware. Of the 
importance of the inquiry there can be no 
doubt. Of the convenience of the method of 
inquiry there may be room to make serious 
questions; but that is now too late. We are 
to have the investigation conducted as the com- 
mittee think fit. We only point out that, for the 
inquiry to be conclusive, it must be thorough ; 
and for it to be thorough it is not to be carried 
out in a hurry, We think that fair terms 
might have been sug, without going into 
the whole subject from the beginning; but we 
fear that it is now too late to 
issue of an amicable kind. And yet it will be 
difficult to settle the London water supply qaes- 








THE TREATMENT AND DECORATION OF 
ESTATE PLANS. 
“THE DRAUGHTSMAN.” 


Unper this title * we have, not a treatise on 
architectural drawing, but on the various 
devices by which plans of estates, &c., may be 
made to look handsome, and the conventional 
plans or surveys and repre- 
senting various kinds of land and property 00 
them. The draughtsman’s work on survey plans 
includes the finished or decorative treatment of 
scales and titles, the invention of borders and 
igns, &c. These have & 
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lan more attractive-looking, and more 
arallsgible to the uninitiated, if its surface shows 
hing approaching an actual representation 
ine pasar of the site. The object is 
to do this with sufficient conventionalism to 
pe suitable for the practical purposes of a plan, 
and at the same time with sufficient variety 


to give something app: — 
character. In the treatment of trees, for in 


temen differ 
porn : poem of perfectly similar little 
symbols of trees spaced at equal intervals over 
the plan; others endeavour to give variety and 
character to their tree images by conveying 
something of the varied types of different trees, 
and spacing them with some of the irregularity 
of nature. As this latter method answers the 
practical purpose equally well, it may certainly 
be said that the advantage is on ite side, except 
that it is trifle more trouble; bat we are 
assuming that the finish of a plao is worth a 
little trouble for its own sake. This latter plan 
of varying the symbols involves something like 
an isometrical perspective on a small scale, as 
the character of trees cannot be made out by 
merely drawing them as if on a plan, viewed 
vertically from above. Hence arises a certain 
degree of licence in the composition of the plan ; 
in its main features it is a ical plan, in 
some of its small details it is a view. Mr. 
Thornes goes so far as te give a page of illustra- 
tions of the method of representing various 
species of tree, consisting in a rough approxi- 
mation to their natural appearance, but this is a 
hardly usefal refinement; it pretends to more 
than work done on such a scale and in such 
circumstances can realise, and the species of the 
trees, if that were a point of importance in the 
survey, would have to be named in any case; no 
one would trust to the mere draughtman’s 
power of distinguishing them. Other illastra- 
tions which are given show an even closer 
approach to pictorial effect, such as the bit of 
wooded scenery surrounding a small lake in 
illustration 5. This is a pretty bit of work of 
its class, but it is a question whether it is not 
going nearer to nature than the purpose 
intended will quite jastify. A survey in which 
all the delineation was made with this 
degree of realism would really amount to a 
bird’s-eye view, and it must be remembered that 
although one portion of the land might be much 
better shown in this way, the point of view of 
the eye must in such a case be the same for the 
whole plan, and a part of the ground which fell 
away in the opposite direction would be partially 
lost or would be shown in an incorrect relation 
tothe rest. It is better that a plan should be a 
plan, and not introduce the element of perspec- 
tive delineation into any of its large features; 
but there is no doubt that by the jadicious use 
of various classes of shading and other treat- 
ment of the surface a plan may be made to 
convey at the same time a great deal of in- 
formation about the nature of the grouad, useful 
because it can be taken in by the eye at once, 
and is a great help especially to that large class 
of persons who “do not understand plans,” 
besides giving an appearance of neatness and 
finish to the whole. We observe, by the way, 
that in the prefatory notes describing the plates 
the object of imitating the various species of 
trees is stated to be purely for effect, and not for 
any practical object. Some people may think 
this sort of effect a great addition 3; but we 
should feel that any attempt to reproduce the 
character of aatural trees under such circum. 
Stances must fall so far short of the mark that 

_—— be almost better not to aim at it, 
e subject of the writing on plans occupies 
& good deal of the eather attention. aa 
pier rp not yet arrived at the absurdity 
which 80 many, especially of our oger 
architects, have come, of delighting Meaning 
exactly in proportion as it is illegible, Some 
of them might very well take a lesson from Mr. 
Thorne on this matier. He draws attention to 
One point which is often very much overlooked 
the usefulness of a systematic classification of 
various characters of ‘writing for various classes 
of object; and he gives in a tabulated form the 


Varieties of writin . 
and 6 in. © 6 whieh exe tn eup-en the 2 in. 


of capitals i 

names of counties, a ee vely the 
townships, divisions of townships, subdivisions 
© townships, boroughs returning members and 





boroughs not doing so. Cities returning members 
and not returning, divisions of counties, market 
towns and towns without a market, are also dis- 
tinguished in the schedule of capitals, without 
the employment of any puzzling variety of 
letters, nearly the same alphabet being em- 
ployed, and distinguished by being white, black, 
or shaded, upright or sloping; no distinction is 
attempted by mere size, which would be con- 
stantly liable to be mistaken. The distinction 
is carried out with much more detail than 
this; the word “church” is written in small 
Roman letters if the parish church, in 
small italics of the same class of letter 
if otherwise; and so on. The two or three 
pages on which these distinctions are given 
form a@ useful commentary or book of reference 
for the Ordnance map. The page of signs used 
for boundaries and special objects in the 
Ordnance maps is quite an interesting study. 
Some of them every one who looks at the 
maps st all is familiar with, but probably few 
people are aware of the extent to which this 
system of recognised conventional signs has 
been carried out, and the trouble that has been 
bestowed on devising it. The system seems to 
have been to represent the object by a sign 
based on its outward appearance; and by the 
collected delineation of them one is curiously 
reminded of the Egyptian system of hiero- 
glyphics. Glass-works and iron-works are dis- 
tinguished by representations of smelting fur- 
naces of different shapes. In the representa- 
tion of smithies there is less realism ; metaphor 
comes into play, and the smithy is represented 
by a horse-shoe, with the open side turned 


STAMPED LEATHER HANGINGS. 


Tux Institate of British Archi 

the liberality of Professor DoneMiove, | her dese 
acquired some very interesting specimens of old 
stamped leather, and it ig only to be regretted 
that the learned Professor should not have been 
able to find an Opportunity of carrying out his 
intention of telling us something about his gift, 
for had he done so we should have been placed 
in possession of a valuable opinion on the decos 
rative nature of well-designed stamped or painted 
leather hangings. The circumstance of their 
purchase in France and in Belgium, as related 
by Professor Donaldson, adds a further interest 
to these specimens of an art which has had so 
remarkable a career in both those countries. 

But if Brabant and the Flemish provinces 
were among the great producers of stamped 
leather in the past, it is to Spain that we owe 
the first introduction of its use as a decorative 
material. It is a somewhat curious fact to 
place beside Professor Donaldson’s interest in, 
and desire to describe, the subject of his recent 
gift to the Institute, that nearly all that can be 
learnt of the history of stamped leather, as we 
term it in England, is to be gathered from @ 
little publication by a French archeologist, 
M. De la Quéridre, who has described in @ 
number of works the architectural and antiqua- 
rian beauties of the quaint and historical city 
of Rouen. M. De la Quéridre’s work, published 
fifty years since,* together with another little 
book published in 1878 by the Baron Davillier 
(“Notes sur les Cairs de Cordoue”), while 
forming almost the sole sources of reference, 


towards the road. The limekiln-works and | afford probably all the information that can be 
alum-works are rather more pazzting. The first | gathered of this interesting and now practically 
are represented by circles with a small portion | defunct branch of art which once formed s0 


of the area black; the latter by circles partly 
blackened in a similar way, but with a small 
white patch of corresponding size to the black 
one marked off also; but if there is any realism 
in this, it surely can only be traced to some 


important a staple of European commerce. 

Venice, where at one time stamped leather 
was largely made, has been accredited as the 
land of the origin of this branch of industry; 
but the priority of Spain can no longer be 


analogy with the chemical composition of lime | doubted after the researches of Baron Davillier. 
andalum. The signs have a kind of suggestion | The industrial activity of the Spain of the Middle 


of chemical quantitative signs. The fort sign 


Ages was greater than is generally imagined ; 


is not a good one; it suggests a small round hill | among its important branches of commerce 


rather than a fort. 

To return to the main object of Mr. Thornes’s 
book, we observe that a very large proportion of 
it consists ia examples of ornamental angles to 
plans, ornamental treatment of scales, &c. These 
are intended, it seems from the preface, in a very 
practical spirit, for the author there says that 
his endeavour has been to give such a variety 
of all descriptions of ornaments required in a 
first-class plan that any one possessing the book 
may have sufficient to last him a lifetime. 
Whether the book fulfils this end practically 
depends partly on how far the ambition of sur- 
veying draughtsmen extends in the matter of 
ornamental corners. There are a great many of 
them, and they are elaborate enough. But ifa 
book of designs of this kind were made for such 
a purpose it would have been worth while to 
have had a higher class of ornamental treatment 
than we mostly find here. Some of the orna- 
mental letters are prettily treated, but of the 
angle designs very few can be said to have any 
artistic feeling or anything beyond clever pen- 
manship. There is no sense of style about them, 
and when conventional foliage is introduced as 
part of the design, it is, we fear we must say, 
very commonplace. It will probably not be felt 
to be so by most of those for whose use it is 
intended, for the ornamental adjancts of plans 
never do show anything that can be called real 
decorative art ; but there is no reason why they 
should not do so, and we should have been glad 
if a book intended as a model in these sort of 
things had pointed the way to 4 better taste 
rather thae merely provided for the existing 
surveying draughtsman’s taste. The book 
shows a great deal of care and pains, however, 
and in other respects, as we have said, it is cal- 
culated to be useful. 








Goldsmith’s Grave.— Attention is again 
called to the neglected and uncared-for condi- 
tion of Goldsmith’s grave. A correspondent 
writes to say that a few days ago he found the 
grave hemmed in with the disused scaffolding 
left by the workmen engaged on the Temple 
Charch restorations. A rope which he ventured 
to remove was flung across the inscription, 
« Here lies Oliver Goldsmith,” — order to 
read the words it was necessary at some per- 
sonal risk to clamber over poles, planks, and 
ladders. 


leather took a foremost place, that of Cordova 
being the most highly esteemed. It would 
appear that as far back as the eleventh century 
the “ Cordovan ”’ leather of Spain was renowned 
in France, and its use for various purposes is 
recorded. The “ Statuts des Mestiers” of 1380 
assert its superiority over the products of the 
Fiemish provinces. That at an early date the 
decorative properties of Cordova leather were 
appreciated abroad is proved by a mention in 
the Duc de Berry’s inventory of 1416 of a 
“grant cuir rouge armoyé a un escu” bearing 
the arms of Castille. Those who may have 
studied the Flemish tapestries of the fifteenth 
century cannot fail to recall the constant intro- 
duction of stamped leather into the interior 
decoration of the apartments represented. 
That the priority of Spain in the manafacture 
of stamped leather as a decorative material was 
in the past fully admitted can be proved by @ 
reference to Tommaso Garzoni’s curious and 
interesting work “ La Piazza universale di tutte 
le Scienze,” a sixteenth-century Florentine publi- 
cation, which, in speaking of “this art so noble 
and so esteemed in our days,” refers to its 
Spanish origin. 
In Spain stamped leather is designated as 
guadamacil, a word which will be found 
variously spelt at various periods; the terms 
brocadas and cueras will also be met with, the 
latter word being more generally applied to 
hangings of guadamacils. The origin of this 
word, usually attributed to a little village in 
Andalusia, where first stamped leather was 
made, the Baron Davillier most satisfa-torily 
derives from the African town of Ghadamés, 
which, it would appear, as early as the twelfth 
century was renowned, as it still is, for its 
Whatever doubts may exist as to the origin of 
the industry of stamped leather, Cordova, in 
the sixteenth century, was its most flourishing 
centre of manufacture, and from this town its 
gorgeous products were distributed to every 
part of the then known world, even to the 
then recently-discovered continent of America. 
Recherch ir doré,” &c. Ronen, 1930, 
Wag M. De I asritre (horn ia 1783), has in addition, 
r4 several other works, one published in pee we 
arti Boater oct ior cont, fin 108 
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ova was the busy centre of a prosperous 
rose and a writer of the time speaks of the 
streets of the town as gay and brilliant with 
the skins placed out in the sun to dry. ‘ 

In France, Cordova leather was known in 
the sixteenth century under several designs- 
tions,—cuirs dorés, cuirs d'or, or cuirs argentés 
et figurés, and several other terms; or, again, 
as cuirs d'or basané. M. De la Quéridre quotes 
a verse from a once familiar noél or Christmas 
carol of the reign of Henry IV. (but descriptive 
of the customs of the previous century), which, 
composed by a Parisian upholsterer of the day, 
leaves us an interesting record of the use made 
in his time of leather hangings. What the 
manufacture was in the sixteenth century we 
can easily picture from the curious description 
loft us by Fioravanti, in his interesting “ Specchio 
Universale,” and an extract from the French 
translation of which, by Gabriel Chappuys, 

ublished in 1586, Davillier gives at some 
ength. In this passage is desoribed the pro- 
cess of the preparation and production of a 
skin of stamped leather, a difficult art, as the 
writer remarks, one “in which I have known 
none who have reached perfection.” The skin, 
duly dressed, was stretched over a stone, when, 
after having been smeared with a layer of glue, 
composed of parchment shavings, it was covered 
with a sheet of silver foil; after being pro- 
perly burnished, the skin, placed under the 
wooden block on which was carved the design, 
was passed through a press, and after receiving 
the varnish or lacquer which gave the silver 
foil its appearance of gold, and being further 
painted or tooled, the skins (usually about 2 ft. 
square), then sewn together with leather thongs, 
were ready for use. ‘‘It is an art,” remarks 
the worthy author, “ of abundant profit, and re- 
quiring much skill, and by means of which 
great personages may be ingratiated; the larger 
part of those who appreciate it being illustri- 
ous, for the art is of vast beauty, and exces- 
sively delectable to the eye.” 

This appreciation of the decorative qualities 
of stamped leather was very widely spread 
amongst the wealthier classes, not alone of 
Spain and France, but in Italy, the Low 
Countries, and to some extent in Great Britain. 
M. De la Quériére’s little book is chiefly devoted 
to the description of a series of leather hangings 
which he saved from the demolition of a once 
princely residence in the old Rue de la Grosse 
Horloge in Rouen; the room from which they 
were torn M. De la Quériére describes as being 
of that grandiose character peculiar to the 
commencement of the seventeenth century; 
the hangings were richly decorated with painted 
mythological subjects, which the worthy anti- 
quary has minutely described. The whole seven 
pieces now repose in the Cluny Museum at 
Paris. Although found in Rouen, Baron 
Davillier, an authority in such matters, con- 
siders these hangings to be of Spanish origin. 

That the use throughout France of stamped 
leather as an interior decoration was widely 
spread, not alone among the nobility, but among 
the wealthy classes, is curiously proved by 
M. De la Quériére himself, writing half a century 
ago, when he speaks of often having met, thirty 
years before he wrote, with houses in which the 
old leather hangings still remained intact. Alas! 
how many such now remain? During any season 
the industrious visitor to the Hétel Drouot, to 
Christie's, Phillips’s, or Bonham’s, is certain to 
see more than one complete suite of stamped 
or painted leather hangings in their genuine 
state torn down from the walls of some old. 
fashioned house. 

With the beginning of the seventeenth cen- 
tury the manufacture of stamped leather was 
introduced into France by Henry IV., who estab- 
lished in Paris two factories directed by Flemish 
workmen, for Flanders had already gained a 
high renown for its cuirs dorés. Lille, Brussels 

. , , 
Antwerp, and particularly Malines, or Mechlin 
were all famous centres of the industry, as also 
was Lidge, and, in Holland, Amsterdam and the 
Hague. 

Bat it was in Spain, the land of j igi 
that its highest Fe a was to epee oo 
According to Davillier, some of the oldest 
leather skins to be met with date back to the 
sixteenth century, when the work is excessively 
minute, being even tooled like a book-back.# 
The South Kensington Museum POssesses gq 
number of superb specimens of Spanish guada- 





* M. Bonaffé, of Paris, possesses one of the tooled ski 
of this period, oe 6 spose to be of Italian ag 
oh scan eager by M, Jacquemart in his “ Histoire 

° Ng 


maziles, in which all the decorative wealth of 
ornament, foliage, flowers, birds, &o., is cha- 
racteristically shown.* After Cordova, Cindad- 
Real was a renowned centre of the stamped 
and painted leather industry, as was Valladolid, 
and particularly Seville, in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. Davillier gives some curious particulars 
regarding the statutes (as usual with all corpo- 
ration regulations, excessively strict) by which 
were organised the leather workers. 

The uses of stamped leather were numerous ; 
not alone was it employed as a wall-decoration, 
but chairs, cabinets, and other pieces of furni- 
niture were thus ornamented. M. De la Quéridre 
refers to his having been shown by the Jesuits 
at Brussels the arm-chair covered with “or 
basané” in which Charles V. reposed his gouty 
limbs on the day of his abdication; the same 
author also speaks of the use of painted leather 
as an altar-decoration in the Church of Grand 
Andelys, and he recalls the superb leather- 
covered screens of the famous and almost un- 
touched Chitean de Chenonceaux. A passage is 
given from a sixteenth-century writer to show 
that playing-cards were even made of leather; 
and that military trappings were gorgeously 
decorated a visit to any museum will prove. 

Another important centre of this industry in 
Spain was Barcelona, whose “ Cordouans” and 
guadamacils were highly prized. Here, again, 
from the municipal archives, Davillier gives 
some interesting extracts, showing the strict 
regulations of the leather-workers’ guild. After 
the expulsion of the Moors from Spain, in com- 
pany with the gradual decline in the Peninsula 
of the arts and industries they had so generously 
fostered and exercised, the art of the guadamacil 
worker suffered, and was alone kept alive by 
foreign (Moorish) workmen. The trade con- 
tinued to be exercised, and lingered out its 
existence till the close of the last century, when 
Barcelona was the sole town where the art was 
still practised; Cordova had long since ceased 
to produce its once renowned guadamaciis and 
cueros. 

We have seen how, with the seventeenth 
century, the art was introduced into Flanders, 
Germany, and into France, in which countries 
it rapidly grew in importance. Paris, Rouen, 
Lyons, and Avignon, in France, became the 
great centres of its industry; the use of leather 
hangings spread widely, and they are men- 
tioned by more than one writer of the period. 
With the close of the century Flanders, how- 
ever, seems to have outstripped France in its 
productions, and Spain was still continuing, in 
the reign of Louis XV., to send abroad its skins 
of ‘‘ gilded leather.” The designs of this period, 
unlike those of the earlier centuries (chiefly 
arabesques and foliage), are large flowers and 
bouquets of the damask or brocade conventional 
style. 

During the eighteenth century in France the 
art breathes its last; and though in 1762 an 
interesting work is published, “L’Art de pré- 
parer les Cuirs dorés,” the author, Fougueroux 
de Bondaroy, speaks of the sad decay of the 


three master workmen employed in the manu- 
facture of this sort of hangings”; and he men- 
tions the name of a certain Delfosse, a painter, 
as the most distinguished of these workers. 

M. De la Quériére’s book, it will be seen, while 
specially aiming at a description of the interest- 
ing pieces of leather hangings which he was 
fortunate enough to have rescued from destruc- 
tion, and which are now, as we have above re- 
marked, in the Cluny Museum, affords much 
interesting information on the history of the 
stamped and painted leather-workers’ industry. 
The antiquity of the art the author shows by a 
curious quotation from Le Boouf’s “ History of 
the Diocese of Paris,” in which mention is made 
of the exhumation in the reign of Francis I. of 
the body of the founder of the antique church 
of St. Merri at Paris, built in 884, when it was 
found that he wore boots of cuir doré. The 
antiquity of the art is further shown by its 
mention in the learned work on the various pro- 
cesses of art written in the eleventh century by 
the monk Theophilus.t 

The esteem which stamped and painted 
leather enjoyed in the past as a decorative 
material, it cannot be denied, was well founded. 
No woollen or other hangings resist better the 
action of the temperature, moisture, or insect. 





Rian’? the catelogue of the Spanish objects by Juan 





+ See Emeric David’s “Discours historique sur la 
Peinture moderne,” and De I’ ‘ 
of Theophilus otk (te A apn te translations 


art :—‘ There are now in Paris only two or| prof 





a ——————... 
Age adds a fresh charm to the sober, low. 
brilliancy of the gold of the embossed on 
Well did the old painters understand its value, 
and in the pictures of the seventh century it wil, 


constantly be met with in the bac ands of 
the comfortable interiors of the Dutch artiste or 
Flemish burghers. It is a mode of decoration 
which in the present day is not unappreciated 
and the efforts of the manufacturers haye not 
been wanting to endeavour to revive the trade, 
but the spirit that dictated the artists and th. 
purchasing public of the past is different from 
ours, and all we have succeeded in producing 
excellent as the results may be, are little but 
servile and characterless imitations of the pro- 
duotions of the past. 








ARCHITECTURE AT THE SALON OF 1839, 


Ir is scarcely possible for the thoughtful 
visitor to this year’s Salon not to feel obliged to 
admit, after a carefal inspection of the exhibits 
in the two rooms devoted to architecture, that 
among the 200 or 300 drawings there ool- 
lected is to be found some of the most earnestly 
artistic and learned work to be seen in the 
whole Palais de |’Industrie. It is difficult to trace 
there what elsewhere, among the thousands of 

ictures and other works of art, is only so pain. 
y apparent, the mere desire to please, and 
please, too, a far from highly-cultivated public ; 
it is only just to add that the public seem to 
have intuitively guessed this silent disdain of the 
architects, for the rooms in which their drawings 
are exhibited are, even on the free-entrance 
days, rarely crowded. 

This year, for the first time, two rooms, with 
screens, have been specially set aside for the 
architectural drawings, and it is impossible to 
repress one’s admiration for the careful pictures 
that more than oneof the architects have produced, 
many of whose works, placed among those in the 
other galleries, could not fail to attract atten. 
tion. The Historical Monuments Commission 
exhibit not a few of their projected restorations, 
and here we have, as usual, in each case carefal 
studies of the existing state of the monuments 
about to be restored, with details, plans, and 
sections, and the project of the restoration. In 
this manner, even the unprofessional public is 
enabled to judge of the satisfactory effect or 
the opposite of the p d alterations. This 
system, indeed, next to that of the use of models, 
which the architects of the Renaissance so 
largely adopted, obtains perhaps the best 
results. 


There is comparatively little in the Salon even 
professing to be original, and still less that calls 
for special commendation. The chief feature of 
this year’s exhibition is the representation of the 
architecture of the past. Perhaps one of the 
most striking drawings in this year’s exhibition 
is the coloured restoration by M. Loviot of the 
Parthenon. A careful atady of M. Loviot's 
learned and beautiful series of nine large 
drawings will amply repay many besides the 
fessional visitor. These studies, in which 
the difficult question of the mode in which the 
Parthenon was decorated by colour is effectively 
brought before the eye, we remember to have 
seen, and described in these columns, at the 
Boole des Beaux Arts, when the pupils of the 
French schools of Athens and Rome exhibited 
their last year’s work. From Athens M. Paulin 
sends a restoration of the Theseum, another 
effort of learned archwological and architectural 
labour, and which gained for its author the first 
medal. In twelve sketches, M. Paulin shows us, 
executed in a masterly manner, details of the 
beautiful temple. Apart from their instractive 
and archzological value, these drawings possess 
a decorative beauty only enhanced by the under- 
standing which is shown in the representation 
of every object treated. : 

M. Paulin sends another beautiful drawing of 
the Ceppo Hospital at Pistoja, with its character 
istic Della-Robbia ware frieze. We can only 
hope that M. Paulin has made or will make 
other similar sketches of the many too-little- 
known artistic treasures that lie scattered 
through the antique towns of Tuscany. — 
is peculiarly rich in motives of study, and suc 
sketches as those of M. Paalin’s bring go 
pletely to those far away the picture of “ 
objects represented. The picturesque “¥ al 
Agrigente (Girgenti), in Sicily, are beaut ich, 
rendered by M. Coquart in a sketch whic) 
while it shows all that correctness that archi- 
tects invariably introduce into their aa 
possesses a charm that appeals to the 
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ched chord of 3 the view of 
— is also another t reminiscence 
Pompeii and its brilliant 


f the antique town. 
frescoes are treated by several other artists. 


e is represented in a series of carefal 
detail stadion from the Pantheon, by M. Thomas ; 
and from the Temple of Vesta at Tivoli, by M. 
The beautiful Loggia, or town-hall, of 
h of sixteenth-century Italian 
ch Sansovino and Palladio 
ed such a wealth of talent, is er sm 
beautiful tomb of Cardinal Sforza, 
in Sta. Maria del Popzlo at Rome, has been 
londel ; Pollajusto’s characteristic 
b of cmasaen gee in “4 
Peter's, and that of Innocent XIL., afford 1 ‘ 
Simil an excellent study of Italian skill in the 
happy union in harmonious design of the art of 


Nenot. : 
Brescia, a triumph © 
architecture, on whi 


nd 
pitured by M. Lambert; another 


govino, the 


chosen by M. B 
Renaissance tom 


the sculptor and the architect. 


But perhaps the finest work sent from Italy 
is a large series of drawings exhibited by Big. 
Colla, in collaboration with Sig. Tullo Massarani, 
in which are shown the projected restorations 
Sta. Maria delle 
Grazie, and the old Palazzo del Marino, the 
town-hall of Milan. The Sta. Maria delle Grazie 
drawings are particularly beautifal. The artistic 
interest of this church, apart from the fact 9 
Supper,” is familiar to the profession. The 

resent the 
century 
Palazzo del Marino, now the Municipio of Milan, 


of the interesting church 


under its shadow stands Leonardo's 


other drawings by the same artist 
projected works to the sixteen 


and deserve professional attention. 


The architectural schools of France are not 
unfairly represented by a number of drawings; 
the historical Chateau de Loches, with the plan 
of its restoration, is by M. Bruneau, who, let us 
hope, will not fail to be impressed with the 
romantic interest of his subject, and ite gloomy 
associations with Louis XI., Scott’s “ Quentin 
the unfortunate Cardinal de la 
Balue, and Agnes Sorel. The old Norman 


Durward,” 
Chiteau de Laval has been entrusted to M. 


Bandot to restore, and is set forth ably by 


details and plans. The quaint ue Be- 


pulchral monument of Chambon in the Puy de 


Déme, which is to be restored by M. Bruyerre, 


is a careful study. M. Bondin’s large drawings 
of the Gothic carved stalls and the tomb of 


Marguerite de Bourbon in the church of Brou 


(Ain), are praiseworthy from many points of 


view. The same may be said of M. Hiigelin’s 


frame of drawings; details of a doorway from 


8 house in the antiquated town of Bruges; and 


the restoration plan of the eleventh - century 
church of St. Maclou (Eure). M. Deslignére’s 
large frame of sketches, studies of fragments 


and restorations of various buildings in Peri- 
gueux, suggest profitable inquiry to the profes- 
sional critic. Fontainebleau is represented in 
more than one study, the decorative paintings of 
Primaticcio affording M. Boitte a good field for 
the display of his artistic powers. 

As regards the modern work exhibited in the 
architectural rooms, we are disposed to hope that 
French architecture is not well represented : 
from 8 scientific and technical point of view the 
drawings and plans display a knowledge of the 
wants of the present day, and much to be 
studied ; but what is to be said of the applica- 
tion of art to the decoration of these? All the 
more remarkable drawings we have already seen 
at the Ecole des Beaux Arts,—such, for instance, 
ret rapa Lh gts of a cathedral for a 

city, apparently a ve i ich 
would have to pay for ie wae oatane 
very large bill. Suoh an exhibition as this 
Proves, what & small acquaintance with France 
Bhows to the foreigner, that the French archi. 
tects, trained in the school of Viollet-le-Duc, are 
excellent and learned archeologists, but the 
pte ae their artistic knowledge from 

ucy of the past and its efficien: icati 

remain yet to ts tails manifest. — 


Infant Schools, Lambeth.— i 
stone of the Lambeth Infant Sonat Roane: 
wee laid by Miss Tait on the 14th. The site 
on buildings was granted by the Arch- 
- : op of Canterbury out of the palace grounds. 
- aon & frontage upon the main street, 
oa a © south of Lambeth Church. The 
pen will accommodate 300 infants, and will 
Ms with teacher's residence, about 2,500. 
onde _ being erected by Messrs. Belham, 

‘ian, Joantities were taken out by Mr. 

wim Allport. Mr. John P, Seddon is the 











































THE ARCHITECTURAL CONGRESS IN 
PARIS. 


On Monday, the 14th inst., th Socié 
Centrale des Architeotes opencd ita cieuen 
annual congress in the Hemicycle of the Ecole 
des Beaux Arts, The proceedings were pre- 
sided over by M. Bailly, and around him were 
assembled some fifty or sixty members of the 
profession, representing the capital and the 
provinces. After the election of the “ bureau” 
or committee for the congress, M. Bailly read 
the programme for the forthcoming week, and 
without loss of time introduced M. Charles Lucas, 
who proceeded to read an interesting account of 
& visit paid in April last by a number of the 
members of the Society to Lille; during the 
three days’ stay, the guests of the Society of 
the Architects of the Départements du Nord 
were shown the chief architectural features of 
the old capital of French Flanders, its antiquities 
and modern marvels. A skilfally condensed 
summary was given by M. Lucas of a valuable 
paper read at a meeting of the Society on the 
history and development of the city of Lille, its 
architectural wonders, and the remains of its 
past commercial magnificence. The more im- 
portant architectural features of modern Lille, 
visited by the Society, were described by M. 
Lucas,—the new Hotel de Ville, a number of 
recently-built private residences, the new Pre- 
fecture, the Hospital of Sainte Eugenie and that 
of St. Sauveur. With a further description of 
the visit of the Society to the famous Wicar 
Museum and its unrivalled treasures, the Marché 
8t. Nicholas, the antique Porte de Paris (now 
classed among the historio monuments), the 
Bourse, so remarkable a specimen of Flemish 
architecture, and the excellent Fine Arts School, 
M. Lucas drew to a close his concise account 
of the Society’s pleasant excursion. 

The hospitable reception given to the Paris 
Society by their brethren of the “ Départe- 
ments du Nord” was gracefully acknowledged 
by the presentation to their representative at 
the congress, M. Marteau, of the silver medal 
of the Société Centrale. This ceremony formed 
one of the features of Monday’s opening meet- 
ing, the conclusion of which was occupied by 
the discussion of a question which it was de. 
cided last year should be annually brought 
forward for consideration in each succeeding 
congress,—the architect's diploma. 

The diploma, as it at present exists in France, 
is awarded by the Paris Ecole des Beaux-Arts 
to those pupils who have succeeded in passing 
a certain lengthy and somewhat complicated 
series of studies and examinations. Dissatisfac- 
tion has been expressed more than once in the 
profession with the existing mode of the award 
of the diploma, and the discussion of the objec- 
tions and improvements proposed occupied the 
attention of the last con 

At the opening meeting of this year’s congress 
M. Henard defended the system of the Govern- 
ment and the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, but in the 
discassion which ensued, and in which took part 
M. Bailly, M. Herman, M. Touchard, and several 
other gentlemen, the many injustices of the 
existing system were brought forward, and the 
necessity shown for a more liberal extension of 
the diploma awards, which at present tend to 
create, as one speaker urged, a special 
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discussed, and M. Lenoir, of the French Insti- 
tute, is to read a paper on “ The History of the 
First Stone of an Edifice ”; later in the day the 
Ecole de Pharmacie is to be visited. On Thurs- 
day the Hospice des Convalescents, or Conya- 
lescent Home, at Vesinet is to be inspected, 
and St. Germain en Laye, with its interesting 
Gallo-Romaro Museum. On Friday the question 
of architects’ fees is to be discussed, and on the 
same day M. Charles Blanc is to read a paper on 
“The Rudiments of Aidility.” On Saturday, 
the last day of the Congress, the Ecole Monge 
will be visited ; and in the afternoon, under the 
presidency of M. Turquet, the Secretary of State 
for the Fine Arts, the medals of the Society will 
be distributed, and an archzological paper read. 
In the evening a banquet at the Grand Hétel 
terminates the Architectural Congress of 1880. 
Paris, June 14th. 








WATER-COLOURS AT THE BURLINGTON 
CLUB. 


In 1871 the Burlington Fine Arts Club made 
& collection of the works of water-colour artista 
who had been born previously to the present 
century. They now supplement that collection 
by what is intended to be as far as possible a 
representative collection of the works of water- 
colour artists born in or since 1800, and now 
deceased, inclading, however, a few men born 
before 1800, and who were still living when the 
1871 collection was made. 

A good many names which have passed out 
of the recollection of most frequenters of water- 
colour exhibitions are revived by this exhibition. 
There are many which are still familiar to all 
who have any interest in painting, and which 
will long or always remain so; there are others 
who did good work in their day, but whose re- 
putations are now passed away, except with those 
who make a special study of the subject, or with 
whom collecting is a special object. How many 
with whom this is not the case know anything 
now about the characteristics of the work of 
B. R. Green, Michelangelo Hayes, Joseph Ince, 
or Schetky ? The exhibition may do good ser- 
vice in reminding many of half-forgotten 
worthies, besides its broader value in enabling 
us to take a general view of the progress of the 
art during the last half-century, for the exhibi- 
tion, as usual, is, by the kindness of the club, 
practically open to all who take a real interest 
in the subject of it. r 

One general impression produced by it is that 
we have no need to think in any way lightly of 
the present state of water-colour painting. On 
the contrary, we find works here ranking as 
typical productions of their day, by artists who 
had a high reputation among their immediate 
contemporaries, which would be justly regarded 
with little respect in a first-class exhibition of 
to-day, owing to their conventional manner and 
slackness of execution. On the other band, there 
are no doubt qualities to be recognised which 
we do not see illustrated in contemporary 
weter-colour painting as much as would be 
desirable. . 

The works have been grouped so as to bring 
those of each artist equiies, Se Se ; ee 
part, and to some extent, wit e view 0 
bringin ees classes of subjects together. It 
would have been more convenient to those who 


of architects, in a profession in which such a dis- study it if the pictares had been made to follow 


tinction was unjust, as the capacity of those 


the same order on the walls as in the catalogue, 


unable, for various reasons, to obtain the diploma, noe can we understand why this is not done, as 


was not necessarily inferior to that of those who 


the catalogue also groups them under names 


had been fortunate enough to be able to reach ay tically; but if members are 


that distinction. 3 ; 

After some discussion, a resolution was unani- 
mously passed to the effect that the question 
should be submitted to the various Parisian 
architectural societies, and those of the provinces, 
and that their determinations should be taken 
into consideration at the next congress. 
With the close of this question was terminated 
the opening meeting of the eighth congress of 
the Société Centrale des Architectes. 

To-morrow morning, Tuesday, the members 
of the congress are to visit the Lycée de Vanves, 
the work of the late M. Duc, and in the after- 
noon are to meet again in the Hemicycle, when 
the question of “ public competitions” 18 to 
discussed. M. Charles Lucas is to read some 
biographical notes of the late M. Godebouf, 
M. Isabelle, and the other members of the 
Society who have died in the past year; the 
meeting will be closed with a paper by M. ae 
on “Architecture at the Salon of 1880. 


ntent with the arrangement, visitors have 
va right to complain. The first group 
comprises chiefly the powerful and freely- 
handled sketches of W. J. Miiller. He 
is called in the biographical note in the 
catalogue “the prince of sketchers,” and his 
powerful and rapidly-executed sketches, chiefly 
of subjects in Asia Minor, we +" the — 
thoug r not giving him the monopo 
of it. af em many of these are really studies 
for fatare use in oil-painting ; groups of figures 
very effectively treated. There are one oF two 
sketches of architectural subjects, including & 
very well handled one of the Erechtbeiam porch 
from the interior, showing two of the nee 
figures, in one of which, by the way, the ang — 
the knee of the limb which is advanced seems 


impairs ndicular line of the 
and im np “de rom the actual 


i f 
statue, though the divergence painters who 


. ight. The marine 
eee rm form a group, except the ex- 





Wednesday the important question of artistic 
copyright bn its relation to architecture is to be 


cabo of the late E. W. Cooke, which are on @ 
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screen by themselves. Chambers is the prin- 
cipal one of these. He, like not a few others of 
the English water-colour artists of this period, 
was a self-taught man, with, in fact, little or no 
real education in art. He was by turns a house- 
painter and scene-painter, and took portraits of 
ships ; and his success in this latter occupation 
attracted the attention of Admiral Kerr, who 
introduced him to William IV., but he did not 
live long enough to make the most of his late- 
acquired good fortune. His natural genius 
must have been very remarkable, for, in spite 
of the fact that he only attempted water- 
colours late in hie career, there is nothing 
amateurish or empirical in these fresh, breezy 
sketches cf picturesque craft and surging water. 
It may be questioned whether Cooke, with all 
his v3 St of education, surpassed Cham- 
bers as a water-colour artist in this class of 
subject; but Cooke's strength lay, of course, 
in his oil-paintings, a medium which Chambers 
had never attempted. Of Schetky two ex- 
amples are shown,—one, the “ Belle rophon 
Scudding before a Gale,” in which the ship 18 
masterly in her straining action, but the sea is 
not go good; and in his other work, a smaller 
drawing, the water is very bad and mannered. 
The brief biographical sketch of Schetky is 
very interesting, and gives the impression that 
he was a man with unasual force of character 
and originality, besides his artistic talent. He 
had an extraordinarily long life (1778—1874), 
passed a great deal among ships and sailors, his 
choice of subject arising from a natural passion 
for the sea and ships. Among other things “ he 
executed a number of elaborate drawings in 
common ink of different strengths, working 
entirely with a quill pen, and using the feather 
as a brush; a mode of working which originated 
in his once finding himself without any other 
materials.” His life has been written, it 
appears, by his danghter, under the character- 
istic title “ Ninety Years of Work and Play” ; 
we have not happened to come across it: it 
should be a narrative of no little interest. 

The great name of John F. Lewis, for cer- 
tainly he was a great artist, and will probably 
stand higher and higher in estimation as time 
goes on, is illustrated more largely than most in 
the collection; but his characteristics are too 
well known to need fresh comment. The selec- 
tion includes a highly-finished water-colour 
replica of his “ Liliam Auratum,” which will be 
remembered not many years since in the 
Academy Exhibition, and also a sketch of a 
dead heron, lying in the foreground of a powerful 
and effective landscape, very rich in tone; a 
work which is interesting as showing the painter 
in a somewhat different style from that which 
we are accustomed to associate with his name. 

An interesting work to architects is the small 
drawing by T. Wykeham Archer (1808-1864) 
of the Celtic monument at Bewcastle, in 
Cumberland,—a very carefally-drawn piece of 
ornamental detail, with a freely-handled back- 
ground and foreground to which the centre 
object of the drawing, much harder in handling, 
scarcely seems to belong. Among the specially 
architectural artists, the drawings of Nash may 
be compared with those bearing the less familiar 
name of McKewan, one of which, “Queen 
Mary’s Bed,” an interior of an old bedchamber, 
is very fine, though he has not the same bril- 
liancy and effective touch which we find in 
Nash, of whom there are some very good speci- 
mens. A capital little drawing, in which build- 
ings form the principal interest, is an unfinished 
view of part of Folkestone, by Octavius Oakley. 

The drawings of W. Bennett form a very in- 
teresting group, though the judgment in the 
catalogue which associates him with the school 
of Cox (from whom be had lessons) is vindicated 
rather in the manner of treating detail in the 
foreground than in the style of his landscapes as 
& whole; they have none of the power or the 
remarkable unity and breadth of Cox’s method 
of treating landscape. Several fine drawings b 

W. W. Deane, an architect originally, as will “d 

. ° ’ 

remembered, give him claims to a very high 
place as & water-colour artist; one small a 
especially, “ La Bordighera,” is a sea-side sce 

full of light and air, and masterly in st . 
Among the most characteristic works are a : 
of those by Holland, peculiar and nelle 
heavy in style, but marked by @ power and rich- 
ness of tone almost equalling nil painting : the 
large drawing of “ The Benediction ” (a Venetian 
s8cene),'and the “ Uiid Port of Dover” are especial! 
remarkable in this respect. Thomas Sutcliffe 
described in the catalogue as“ chiefly known by 
minute and conscientious studies of foreground 


Y | those ancient painters were under of using more 








and sulphides was in its infan ; 
restricted to the use of such slomente aa 
provided them with. The charge of adultera- 
tion brought against coloarmen is one tho 
fatility of which will become manifest in 
presence of the fact that painters, in their 
reckless mningling of pigments on the 
palette, regardless of everything but that 
of the tint immediately required, themselves 
carry the process of adulteration (scientifically, 
ao to speak), farther than a colourman could have 
done under the fullest licence. Unfortunately 
bat necessarily, it must happen that certain 
pigments known to be dangerous as regards 
permanence of tint, cannot be banished the 
palette. In this case the aim should be to lock 
them up by some medium that shall guard them, 
as much as possible, against autagonistic in. 
fluences. In this list whitelead stands a pro. 
minentexample. Unnecessary, and even chroma. 
tically injurious, in aquarelle, whitelead lies 99 
completely at the foundation of the oil-painter’s 
palette that its use could not be dispensed with, 
and chemistry affords him bat little hope of ever 
being able to dispense with it. It suffices to 
look at an ordinary piece of house-painting to 
perceive that white lead blackens under certain 
natural agencies. Of course the same happens in 
artistic work, and fromthe same well-known cause, 
—its tendency to absorb sulphur and become 
ablack sulphide. This factonce known, an intelli. 
gent art-painter, regardfal of posterity, would at 
least take care that it should effect the minimum 
of deterioration to other pigments. He would 
endeavour to lock it up by some thick medium, 
thus diminishing the tendency to chemical 
action, instead of slopping it into semiliquidity 
by use of a medium like benzoline, which, in 
addition to the defect of having no body, not un. 
frequently holds sulphur in small proportions. 

We have taken no account in these remarks 
of water-colour paintings. The chemical out- 
look in this department of art is gloomy indeed. 
Whatever lease of life science may confer on 
oil-paintings will be greatly, it may be almost 
said immeasurably, shortened in the case of 
aquarelle, Al) the conditions involved in the 
construction of aquarelles are at variance with 
hope of durability. New as the art of water- 
colour painting is by comparison with the records 
of oil-painting, time enough has elapsed to show 
on what fragile tenure the water-oolour artist 
holds the record of his genius. Something 
doubtless may be achieved by locking up, her- 
metically sealing, water-colour paintings; glass 
in front, india-rubber or other air-tight material 
behind. This would be a protection against all 
external agencies save light, the power of which 
in affecting some tints is considerable. Against 
internal agencies locking up is, of course, non-pro- 
tective, and unfortunately they are myriad. It was 
time for the present artistic movement to begin, 
and, now that it has begun, we trast it will not 
be permitted to languish. Not only are artists 
concerned in the matter, but the public. All 
things considered, it is a benefit that some evi- 
dence of ruined panels has been evoked so soon. 
Certain painters, heedless of posterity, might 
not so much care if evidences of rain only were 
to manifest themselves, say, at the end of & 
century ; but occurring in their own time, tho 
event must afford them material, not for thought 
alone, but for action. 


vegetation, cold in colour and painted in opaque 
pigment,” and whose drawings are said to be 
“transcripts from nature rather than landscape 
compositions,” seems to deserve less qualified 
praise, and the latter remark begs a very large 
question in regard to the principles and objects 
of landscape art. Some by no means contempt- 
ible critios would say that it involved the best 
praise that could be given. His principal work 
here, “ A Field Path,” may be an exceptionally 
favourable specimen. It is certainly a very 
brilliant and conscientious piece of work, by no 
means deficient in tenderness and atmospheric 
effect. Among the specimens of brilliant 
realistic painting are Wiegall’s ‘“ Crévecour 
Fowl” and Rosenberg’s studies of dead chaf- 
finches and dead linnets. The two latter are 
beautiful. We have not space to go through 
the other works which make up this interesting 
and representative collection. We may just ob- 
serve that it includes, besides less-known names, 
works by Poole, Maclise, Allom, Cotman, 
Valentine Bromley, F. Walker, Pinwell, Sam. 
Bough, Bonington, Gastineau, Cattermole (a 
very good selection), Topham, Penley, Pyne, 
Rowbotham, Whittaker, Branwhite, &-. We 
may thank the Burlington Clab, on behalf of all 
lovers of art, for so interesting an exhibition, as 
well as for the valuable information comprised 
in the notes in the catalogue, which is exceed- 
ingly complete, and prefaced by a well-written 
short critical essay, signed, “J. L. BR.” 















































































PERMANENCE OF ARTISTS’ COLOURS. 


ConsIDERATION of the permanence of artists’ 
colours has evoked the solicitude of painters none 
too soon; and we are glad to see that the move- 
ment now taking place is working in the groove 
in which alone hope of saccess is to be expected. 
More than hope, indeed ; for, little or much, some 
benefit is sure to accrue from appeal to first 
principles. Chemistry underlies the whole struc- 
tural part of pictorial art ; hence it is chemistry 
that must be appealed to. This, now almost for 
the first time in British art practice, is being 
done, and it may be safely predicted the appeal 
will not be made in vain. A chemist, glancing 
cursorily at a painter’s colour-box, would therein 
see an aggregate of materials, some of which 
cannot be brought together without effecting 
mutual decomposition. It may be a short time, 
or it may be a long time, before the antagonistic 
reactions set in; but set in they must, and will, 
according to the immutable laws of chemistry. 
Now, @ painter, seeing a palette of pigments 
chromatically suitable for his needs, respands to 
his chromatic instincts. He could not, there 
and then, even if he knew the principles of 
guiding science, pause to make them available. 
The principles, to be available, must have been 
grounded in the painter’s mind before dressing 
his palette ; or, perhaps better, there should exist 
somewhere a controlling scientific directorate to 
evolve facts for the remembrance of painters 
whose best of mind may not have led them to 
master the rationale. Three points have to be 
taken into account when systematising the con- 
ditions of permanence in a painting,—the panel, 
the medium of dilution, and, lastly, the mutaal 
tendencies, the relationship orantagonism, of pig- 
ments. The first and third are, and probably will 
continue to be, matters of regard for the panel- 
maker and the colour grinder; the second—the 
medium—is one exclusively within the painter's 
own domain. Now, in this matter, the choice 
of medium, painters have a great deal to answer 
for. Eve in regard to their linseed oil, many 
painters have been in the habit of dectoring it, 
and tampering with it, to such a degree, that its 
natural defects have been thereby much exagger- 
ated ; but worse than this, since the discovery 
and introduction of the so-called mineral oils, 
painters have used these media, especially 
benzoline, in @ way that would make a chemist 
shudder with apprehension. A good deal has 
been said and written about supposed secrets 
formerly in the possession of ancient painter’s, 
and now lost; more still about adulteration. 
We attach very little faith to either of these 
allegations. The fact seems demonstrable that 
the main cause of permanence of tint noticeable 
in most ancient paintings—that is to say, 
ancient in a pictorial sense, the process of oil- 
painting not having been. discovered until the 
close of the fifteenth century—was the necessity 








VALUE OF WEST-END GROUND-RENTS. 


Tux high value of ground-rents at the West 
Ead was indicated on Tuesday last, when & con- 
siderable property of this description was offered 
for sale at the Auction Mart, by Messrs. Chin- 
nock, Galsworthy, & Chinnook. The property 
consisted of freehold ground-rents amounting 
9171. 10s. per annum, secured by stone-fronted 
mansions of the best class, sitaated in De Vere 
Gardens and Victoria-road, Hyde Park, of rf 
actual and estimated rack-rental —- nen 

rannum. The property comprised eleve 
bil the muni eee leases for terms e 
ninety-nine years from September, 1875; bu! 


@ ground-rent of 1001. per aunam, secured oD 
the mansion, No. 5, De Vere-gardens, of - 
estimated annual value of 5001. per annum. 

anm of 2,6701. having been offered for the pro 
perty, Mr. Chinnock stated that it was w° 


simple palettes than modern painters use. | known that ground-rents in that neighboor 
When madders and lakes were unknown, andj were worth from thirty to sy as 4 


even the chromatic chemistry of metallic oxides | purchase, and the Ecclesiastical 
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a 
tell them that for property of that aeoeriy- 
tion in the locality the lowest _— —_ ~. 
it was called, was from twenty-eig Fogw ty 
; ears’ purchase. In withdrawing be “ 
2'5001., the auctioneer stated = — 
pave their time he might tell “ace ceglore 
Jowest sum he could take for the - 7 
one exception, was twenty signe y purchase ; 
and for pat ee ne 

pine years pu . 
inti at he was prepared 

a purchase for the whole of the lots, 
put the offer was declined, and all the property 


was withdrawn. 
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THE SPECIAL PLANNING AND 
ARRANGEMENT OF SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
BUILDINGS.* 


Ir is just one hundred years since the first 
important movement was made in aeenenion 
with the establishment of erg nD - 
fortnight’s time services will be - w 
sermons preached in nearly every church to 
commemorate this year the centenary of Sunday- 
schools. In the year 1780 Robert Raikes, a 
journalist of Gloucester, in conjanction with the 
Rey. Thomas Stock, at that time headmaster of 
the Cathedral Grammar School, practically 
established and instituted them, although there 
ig no doubt that isolated efforts had been pre. 
viously made by others. Robert Raikes began 
with a few scholars, who were taught in separate 
rooms belonging to different cottages, and it was 
his custom, after the instraction was given, to 
gather them all together and take them to the 
morning service at the cathedral. Since his 
time the number of scholars has so increased 
that they can be numbered by millions ; and 
there is hardly a parish or church without its 
Sunday-school. While there has thus been a 
progressive increase in the number of scholars, 
on the other hand the buildings in which the 
instruction is given are very little better than 
they were at the commencement of the move- 


| System of instruction adopted in Sunday-schools, 
where more numerous classes are required with 
& less number of children (seven or eight) given 
to each teacher, and the classes so arranged ag 
to be all under the eye of the superintendent. 
Desks are thus in the way, and if not used they 








school buildings will allow, or, what is still 
better, -» to which I shall allude hereafter, a 
room of @ semiciccular shape. This, t 

is the first requirement in a a2 pg 
good room for what would be called general 





take up the space so necessary for rightly 
apportioning the various classes. The best 
shape for a day-school room is not the best for 
& Sundaychool room. The former requires the 
shape to be such that groups of desks running 
the length of the room can be so arranged that 
there are not too many in the width, thus 


his having to look from one side to the other. 
Both day and Sunday schools require as much 

as possible the isolation of the various classes, 

whatever the number of scholars may be, and 


class instruction for scholars, who are neither 
infants nor senior scholars. For the instruction 
of the infants the system is the same in both 
day and Sunday-schools, and the room that will 
consequently suit the one will, of course, suit the 
other, and all that is required is a gallery for the 
seating of the infants, and ample space at the 
foot of the gallery for their assembly, and for a 


necessitating to some extent aroom much longer] teacher’s black board an 

than it is wide. The latter requires such aroom| chair. It is as easy for pipes bares eng 
that the classes may be arranged in front of the| teach 20 as 100 infants, and, as a rule, the class 
superintendent’s desk and under his command, | of infants will only require to be accommodated 
so that every child can be under his eye without} in one room. A school, according to ita size, 


will require either one or more of these infanta’ 
rooms. By far the most important rooms are 
those for the senior scholars. These ought to 
be as numerous as possible, and of varying size, 


both also require efficient superintendence. But|to suit the wants of scholars, who will usually 


the instruction given is such that each requires range from about 10 to perhaps 80 in a class. 


a different arrangement of classes and superin- | There is no doubt that the want of these class- 
tendence, and the arrangement for one will not! rooms in connexion with our Church Sunday- 
do for the other. In the day schools, desks are | schools has resulted in the loss of many of those 


required for writing and other lessons, but in| scholars who, at the proper age when they 











the Sunday schools they are absolutely useless, ought to have become communicants, have left 
and a great drawback to the efficiency ard well- | the schools, and been entirely lost to us. These 


working of the school, and it is almost impos- | rooms ought to be so placed in connexion with 
sible to teach a class well with the use of these/the general schools that, while forming a 
desks. The Sunday-school requires that a class | part of the school, they should be capable of 


shall be so seated round the teacher that every|being made decidedly distinct. 


Separate 


scholar shall be concentric round him, and that| entrances are required to each from the 


every class again shall be so disposed round the | outside, and they ought to be so arranged as to 
superintendent as to be also concentric round) be capable of being thrown into the general 


him. Such an arrangement as this, which is} room by means of folding or sliding doors or 


essential, could not be carried out with desks, | partitions, a portion of which to be used as an 


and can only be efficiently carried out by chairs, | entrance for the general room. 


which can be more easily arranged round the 
teacher than either desks or forms. 


A Sunday-school building, ought, therefore, to 


The first | consist of a large general room for the scholars 


consideration, therefore, in a Sunday-schoo! is| from seven years old to twelve or thirteen ; one 
the planning of the school-room, and the shape|or two infants’ rooms, and rooms for senior 


of this is of necessity governed by the arrange- 


scholars in number according to the size of the 


ment of the classes, which must be the same in| parish, and all capable of being thrown into one 








ment. There are two eminent essentials to 
the working of the system,—a® good teaching | 
staff, and a suitable building in which that staff | 
can be utilised. The former I shall assume for 
the purpose of this paper is the case. 

The question then arises, what is the best 
form of building and the arrangement of rooms 
adapted to this teaching power? I have no hesi- 
tation in saying that the buildings at present 
largely used for Sunday schools, such as the 
elementary schools built under grants from the 
Education Department, and in connexion with 
the various School Boards, are, except in some 
rare instances, ill-adapted for this work, and 
altogether unfitted for the purpose. I intend 
treating the subject of my paper more in con- 
nexion with Charch Sunday Schools than with 
Nonconformist Schools. I am a member of the 
Church of England, and as such, and being a 
practical Sunday School teacher, I know the 
requirements in connexion with its ecclesiastical 
system. There is no doubt that, from the fact 
of the Church using the very indifferent build- 
ings at its command, the Nonconformists 
have first led the way in buildin specially 
adapted to the purposes of Sun ay schools ; 
but a building suitable for Nonconformists 
would not do for the Church, and I may, there- 
fore, be pardoned if I only allude fally this 
evening to the special planning and arrangement 
of Charch Sunday-schools, although I shall of 
necessity draw attention to buildings not 
specially adapted for our Sunday-schools, The 
Church has only been too thankful to use the 
buildings at her disposal, but, owing to their un- 
fitness, and to the passing of the Education 
Act, the fact ig daily becoming apparent that 
special buildings must be erected adapted not 
only for the purpose of Sanday-school work, but, 
in addition, for other Church work, such as mis- 
sion services and parochial meetings, 

The question may well be asked, Why are 
the day-school buildings unfitted for Sunday- 
school work? If we turn to the regulations 
issaed by the Education Department for tbe 
Planning of schools we shall gee, The children 
+1), cay-sehoo] are arranged in classes averagiag 
thirty to a teacher, and the room and accommo. 
dation are apportioned to meet their require- 
ments, and the arrangement of desks, and the 

are considered i 
of such sche” These two ace ieeenet 
“coms of @ shape that is unsuitable for the 


Read before 








all, whether for a large or a small school; that| large room for the purpose of church-service 


i hat every scholar and every teacher shall | and parochial meetings. 
eS oleeetanl d are common in America, and they have long 
intendent. It is evident that, to gain this result,| recognised there the importance of special 
a room must be planned in shape more ap-/| buildings with numerous class-rooms. A notable 

example I have reproduced from the pages of 


be so placed as to be under the eye of the super- 





proaching to a square than the present day- 


Such schools as thig 
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—— dent’s Office 
Superintem Office and Waiting-Foom, 


oi Church Parlour. 
Gabon for 390 Infants. - 


Primary Class for the same number, 
Lavatories, &c, 





* Paper by Mr. OC. itect, 
the Architectural Pett m spe a inst. Of the die- 
we will give @ report in our next. 


Bethany Sunday School, Philadelphia. 


Class-rooms for 900 adu'ts, arranged as shown 
nar on the Plan and in the Gallery over. 


at 83. : 
=* soap toansangel in front, above the or 
aed ‘Infant Class- rooms, and in front d © 
Class-rooms, to hold 350 visitors. The w 
bu: in accommodates 3,000 scholars, tes 
gud visinora. The basement is utilised for Kitchea, 
Tea-rooms, Young Men's Literary Society, 
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he Wesleyan Sunday-School Magazine, It is 
prot of the Bethany School in Philadelphia, 
which has the large number of twenty-eight 
class-rooms, all radiating to a common centre, 
the superintendent's deek, with two large infant 
school-rooms, one at each side of the general 
school-room, and a large lecture-hall with gallery 
over at the back of the superintendents plat- 
form. The whole of these rooms are capable 
of being tarown into the large general room by 
the removal of partitions and sliding-sashes, 
when the entire number of scholars, 2,500, are 
at once brought under the eye of any speaker 
addressing them from the platform. You will 
perceive that this American school has adopted an 
arrangement of class-rooms that will allow of a 
greater number being thrown into the general 
room, and this radiating system is no doubt 
capable of allowing addition to buildings as well 
as increased area of accommodation. By the 
kindness of my friend, Mr. James Weir, I am 
allowed to use a plan he has procured that 
gained the first prize offered in America for the 
best Sunday-school building. This is entirely 
a disc radiating system, and would answer for & 
Church Sunday.school better than the Bethany 
plan if adopted for church services and meet- 
ings in addition. 

The Nonconformists have given much atten- 
tion to their school buildings, and though they 
have not had to contend with such difficulties 
as we have in the use of our national schools, 
they have not been without their difficulties 
also, and have had to use rooms in many 
instances under their chapels, better, perbaps, 
than ours in shape, and unencumbered with 
desks, but equally bad, if not worse, with regard 
to warming and ventilation. Various improved 
school buildings have been erected in some 
parts of London, and as far as I know the first 
one that was erected on the American radiating 
principle was that of St. John’s-hill, Wands- 
worth, in connexion with the Wesleyans, and 
designed by Mr. James Weir [Plan given on 
p- 757]. It will be seen that it is partially 
on the radiating system, and its general arrange- 
ments, with some slight alteration, would 
entirely meet the requirements of a Church 
Sunday-school. The recess would require to be 
deeper to serve as a chancel, and the addition of 
® small class-room at the side to act as vestry 
would be needed. The nature of the ground 
prevents a separate entrance to the class-room 
on the left, which is most desirabie. Each class- 
room is shut off by folding doors, and the seating 
of the classes is admirably arranged by chairs 
formed in the segment of a circle round the 
teacher, who sits in an arm-chair, with a small 
folding table in front. I have alluded to the 
fact that we require a building that can be 
adapted also for services and parochial meet- 
ings. It willbe at once evident that if all the 
rooms are capable of being thrown into one, the 
building will then answer these purposes. In 
most Sunday-schools there are special services 
for the scholars after the teaching in the morn- 
ing, and for this such a building as I have 
advocated is pre-eminently suitable, and for the 
purpose of missions or evening service, and for 
which the building might be licensed, a chancel 
or recess at the back of the superintendent’s 
desk would make it complete, and be all that is 
required. For parochial and other meetings 
when prizes are given to the children, a gallery 
would be requisite to seat the parents of the 
scholars. 

Such buildings as these, and planned on the 
principles I have laid down, would make efficient 
8 unday-schools; and I will now draw your atten- 
tion to a plan* which embodies my suggestions, 
and would answer for a small parish where only 
a few class-rooms were required. The boys’ 
and girls’ rooms are distinct, but yet capable of 
being made one by the removal of the partition 
dividing them at AA. If used for church or 
mission purposes, the platform would form a 
chancel, and the small class-room at the side a 
Sor te by aliler echt ane 

, and the whole of them 
have separate entrances. Each class-room is 
available for use also in eo 


mnexion with th 
whole when used for church or Mission seiiees. 


A gallery could be arranged over the two end 
class-rooms, approached by a staircase at the 
side, which could also be used either for addi. 
tional classes or for church purposes. The total 
number of scholars accommodated would be 
590, and for church purposes, using the gallery, 








© Reprodeced on p. 757 by permission fro 
Sundey School Mogazine, to which Mr. Moylard eee 
subject, 


ited a series of articles on the 
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Plan suggested by Mr. Maylard, 
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10 could be well seated. The girls’ school 


For the purpose of having more 
separate rooms, this addition would, no doubt, 
be advantageous, but for church or mission ser- 


vices, and the assemblage of the — oeet, 


disadvantages in comparison Wi 
— as that of St. John’s-hill, or with a schoo! 
enclosed entirely on the radiating system, would 
be great, as it ig evident that, although the 
school would be efficient for a Sunday-school 


‘ding as to class arrangement, and be 
je ae Bro for such, it would not be so for 
meetings or services, when the whole would be 
required to be thrown into one large room, as 
many of the children in the class-room could not 
be seen by the superintendent. 3 

An arrangement that would meet every objec- 
tion, and answer all the requirements of a 
Church Sunday-school, could be best planned on 
the radiating system; and, as an example, I have 
drawn the plans of such a building: @ general 
class-room for both boys and girls, with a radius 
of 30 ft. from the superintendent’s desk, and 
seating 180 children. The class-rooms are 
arranged around outside this radius, each 22 ft. 
by 18 ft., to accommodate a further number of 
360 scholars, and, with the addition of the two 
Bible-class rooms for adults, H H, the total 
number accommodated would be nearly 600, 
and if the two committee-rooms, I J., were used 
for classes, fifty more could be seated. One or 
two of these radiating class-rooms would be 
available for infants. The committee-rooms 
would also be used for vestry and library. 
Every class-room has its separate entrance, 
and every scholar in the radiating room could 
see the superintendent. It will be apparent 
that such a building is well adapted for parochial 
meetings and church services, and would ac- 
commodate nearly 1,000 people. 

In conclusion, there is no doubt that, whether 
from the unfitness of the present school build. 
ings, or from the desire to make our Sunday- 
schools as efficient as possible, there will be a 
growing demand for more convenient premises 
to carry on this important branch of the work 
of the Church; and there is no doubt that the 
architects of the present and of the fature will 
be called upon to design and plan such build- 
ings to @ much greater extent than hitherto. 
There is an important matter, which, although my 
last subject, is certainly not least, and in which 
the architect can not only aid the Sunday-school 
teacher as to the future buildings, but can also 
aid him at the present. The architect is not 
only called in to advise on the matter of design- 
ing and building, but is often called in to advise 
as to fitting and furnishing, and he may well 
offer his opinion to his clients, and endeavour to 
get school-rooms made more comfortable. Why 
should they be as they now too often are, little 
better than whitewashed barns with a few glazed 
windows, and by their cold and cheerless aspect 
rendering the scholars uncomfortable ? They 
ought to be mude as attractive ag possible, with 
painted dados, stained-glass windows, glazed 
or coloured bricks, texte and scenes from Bible 
history, arranged in a manner to give that cheery 
aspect to a room that only an architect can give 
to it. The time at my disposal will not allow of 
my noticing the fittings and furniture of a 
school, but I may add that we may well follow 
the Americans, and have not only carpets for 
Senior scholars’ rooms, but matting for the large 
general room, and in addition it might even be 
desirable to follow the Americans still more 
closely and decorate our schools with evergreens 


aod flowers in : 
8chool-room, pots, in the centre of each general 





The London Water Supply.—The follow- 
ing are the counsel who have been retained 
or the inquiry by the select committee in 
erg wap with the resolution of Sir W. Har- 
= to allow the Corporation of London, the 
tropolitan Board of Works, and the existing 
OF aye mPanies, to be heard by their counsel 
: ‘one ‘For the Corporation of London, 
a Michael, QC. Mr. Lumley Smith, Q.C., 
oa ara, aud Mr. Mortimer; on beha'f of 
on stropolitan Board of Works, Mr. Philbrick 
‘C., Mr. Pembroke Stephens, and Mr, Bazal. 
_ ; Be: the associated water companies, Sir 
ae Beckett, Q.C,, Mr, Pope, Q.C., Mr. 
es, Q.C., Mr. John Clerk, Q.C., and Mr. 


G. P. Bida 
menced ita slides The Committee has com- 
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THE POWER OF THE EMPLOYER TO 
SEIZE A BUILDER'S MATERIALS AND 
PLANT ON BANKRUPTCY. 


It is @ continual object with many traders 
and persons who propose to enter into trade 
vontracts to defeat, if possible, the principle of 
the bankruptcy laws. That principle is, of 
course, that when a man is unfortunately unable 
to pay his creditors in full, his assets shall be 
distributed equally among his creditors. That 

gs should be always trying to obtain some 
ind of priority over others to whom eventually 
@ man with whom they are entering into & con- 
tract may become a debtor is only what is to be 
expected from human nature, and there is in it 
nothing more reprehensible than in the daily 
buying and selling at an advantage over one 
another. It is on this principle that in building 
contracts provision is made by which the em- 
loyer is empowered, on the bankruptcy of the 
Builder, to take possession of materials and plant 
on the premises. This matter is dealt with by 
Clause 17 of the Conditions of Contract issued 
by the National Association of Master Builders, 
and we may recall the material parts of it. “If 
the contractor shall become bankrupt, or com- 
pound with, or make any assignment for the 
benefit of his creditors .... the proprietor, either 
by himself or by the architect, may give to the 
contractor or his assignee or trustee, as the case 
may be, notice requiring the works to be pro- 
ceeded with, and in case of default on the part 
of the contractor or his assignee or trustee for 
@ period of — days it shall be lawful for the 
employer or for the architect or any other 
person appointed by the employer to enter upon 
and take possession of the works and to employ 
any other person or persons to carry on and 
complete the same, and to authorise him or them 
to use the plant, materials, and property of the 
contractor upon the works.” Since, however, we 
are neither judges who have to decide whether 
this clause can be held valid, nor counsel to 
argue for or against it, it would be unprofitable 
to do more now than point out how the validity 
of the clause has apparently been somewhat 
shaken by a recent and important case, which 
certainly seems to be a death-blow to clauses 
more strongly worded in favour of the employer 
than this present one. By the case of Ex-parte 
Dickin (Law Reports, 4, Chancery Division, 
524), the result of which is set out in Roscoe’s 
“ Digest of Building Cases,” p. 9, it seemed that 
the Courts were prepared to regard such clauses 
as theabove with favour. In the present year, 
however, another case has been decided by the 
Court of Appeal which throws some doubt on 
Ex.parte Dickin, and causes also a doubt to arise 
whether these bankruptcy clauses in building 
contracts will, to use a homely phrase, hold water. 
We refer to the case of Ex-parte Jay, in re 
Harrison (Law Reports, 14, Chancery Division, 
19). To understand this decision it is necessary 
that the clause in the contract which formed the 
basis for the judgment should be set out, and it 
will be seen to differ somewhat from that which 
may be called the official one. Harrison, a 
builder, agreed to erect houses on land to be 
demised to him by a Miss Mead, and that he 
would accept leases as the houses were com- 
pleted ; then came the important proviso. It 
was agreed that, until the leases should be 
granted, Harrison should “hold the premises sub. 
ject to payment of the said rent and tothe observ- 
ance and performance of his part of the terms and 
the stipulations aforesaid, and subject to the 
power of distress and entry in default of any of the 
stipulations aforesaid on his part, or on his be- 
coming bankrupt or insolvent, or his assigning 
over his estate and effects for the benefit of 
his creditors; in either of which cases all im- 
provements, materials, implements, plant, chat- 
tels, and effects on the said ground or adjacent 
thereto which shall not have been actually 
demised or leased to the said W. D. Harrison 
shall be and become absolutely forfeited to the 
said A. E. Mead, her ini “i 
: » her executors, administrators 
and assigns 3 but without prejudice to any right 
of action which may have accrued to her or them 
under this agreement (which is not to be con- 
strued as an actual demise); and the said A. E 
Mead, herexecutors, administrators, orassigns, to 
be at liberty to re-enter and take possession of the 
said ground, premises, chattels, and effects 
without any formal proceeding.” In the ro. 
Gress of events, Miss Mead + “vanced arriove 
+ em more than 3001. te complete the build- 
, & mortgage was executed, which, how- 


take possession of materials as against the 


course, in many cases of the bankruptcy of the 
contractor, there is no reason why any dispute 


doubt that whenever the employer, from any 


of Brown v, Bateman (L. R., 4, C. P., 272; see 


“ Digest of Building Cases,” p. 39), an equitable 
interest was shown by the terms of the contract 


petition, and at this time had bricks, scaffolding, 
&c., on the ground to the value of 7001. Harrison 
then owed Miss Mead 4501. Immediately after 
the filing of the petition, Jay, the receiver for 


and then he was appointed trustee. But these 
materials were also claimed by Miss Mead, on 
the strength of the agreement which we have 
already mentioned, and hence arose the question 
to whom did they belong, to Miss Mead or 
to Harrison’s trustee for the benefit of the 
creditors? In the County {Court, where the 
point was first discussed, the judge declared 
that the materials were the property of the 
trustee, but on appeal, the Chief Judge de- 
clared that, on the contrary, they belonged to 
Miss Mead, saying in his judgment that “there 
is no such distinction as has been suggested 
between this case and Ex-parte Dickin,” and that 
the agreement upon which Miss Mead relied 


the instraction of those to whom building law 


rest here, but it came in due course before the 
Court of Appeal. 


to set out the clause in Ex-parte Dickin, apon 
which so much reliance was placed by the Chief 
Judge in bankruptcy. The proviso was as 
follows:—“ Should any contractor »« « . . 
become bankrupt or insolvent . . . . the 


clear days’ notice in writing, to order other 
persons to proceed with the work ... . 
they, the architects, shall also have fall power 
seize and retain all materials, plant, imple. 
ments, and also all materials wholly or partially 
made up or completed and ready for fixing, and 
which were intended to be fixed on the pro- 
prietor’s work, but which shall not yet have been 
removed from the contractor’s or manufacturer's 
premises, provided that the contractor shall 
have drawn and obtained money on behalf of 
this contract; the architects may then either 
have such work and materials proceeded with, or 
they may sell them and apply the proceeds to 
the completion of the work.” To return now 
to Ex-parte Jay. When the case came before the 
Court of Appeal, the judges decided that such an 
agreement was invalid, on the ground that, as 
expressed by Lord Justice James, a simple 
stipulation that upon a man’s becoming bank- 
rupt that which was his property upto the date 
of the bankruptcy should go over to some one 
else, and be taken from his creditors, is void, as 
being a violation of the policy of the bank- 
ruptcy law. In the judgment, too, it was 
pointed out that if a contract with a builder 
gives a landlord an equitable interest in the 
materials from the time that the contract was 
entered into, and that if a power to seize them 
was exercised in consequence of such interest, 
then that, although bankruptcy might be the 
reason why it was exercised, yet that the seizure 
of the plant by the employer was valid; and, 
said Lord Justice Cotton, speaking of the decision 
of the Chief Judge in Ex-parte Dickin, “ his view 
of the facts there, whether right or wrong, was 
this, that a lien upon the chattels in question had 
been given to the landlord from the very com- 
mencement of the contract ; and that, though a 
power was given to seize the chattels in the 
event of the bankruptcy of the builder, it was 
only given in consequence of the interest 
previously vested in him.” But it will be 
noticed that the Lord Justice carefully says, in 
regard to the decision in Ex- Dickin, 
“whether right or wrong,” and that the Chief 
Judge himself considered Ex-parte Jay to be 
distinguishable as regards the fact from the 
former case. It, therefore, seems to us that Ex- 
parte Dickin is impliedly overruled. And when 
we come to test the official clause by the prin- 
ciple enunciated by Lord Justice James, it 
becomes open to doubt, as we have said, 
whether it would empower an employer to 


trustee in bankruptcy of the builder. Of 


should arise on the point; but we can hardly 
reason, determines to take possession of the plant, 
the effect of Ex-parte Jay will be to cause the 
trustees to put ina claim for them. Inthe case 


also the case and comments thereon in Roscoe’s 





ever, does not come into notice here. E i 
- Early in 
January of last year, Harrison filed a liquidation 


to be given to the landlord in the materials 
brought on to the land by the builder; and hence 


the creditors, took poesession of these materials, | i 


was perfectly good and valid. Fortunately for 


is of importance, the matter was not suffered to 


Here, however, it is necessary to pause in order 


architects shall have full power, after giving two 


| France has a third less o 

















FORESTRY IN FRANCE. 


We published in our last volume some 
interesting information on the “ Forests of 
the North.” Considering the great import 


their reckless destruction in nearly all parts 
of the world, but more particularly in ou 
own continent, where forests will soon be. 


that some Governments are recognising the 
advisability of attempting the preservation of 
the foresta they have under their charge. One 
of these, we are able to learn from a report 
published during the late Paris Exhibition, isthe 
Government of France. The document in ques. 
tion, at the time it was issued, did not attract 
the attention it really deserves, and on thai 
account we refer to it here somewhat fully. 

Before p with the report, let us 
state shortly the extent of forest land in 
France, as given in Engels Statistische Corre. 
spondenz. The French forests cover a surface 
of about 22,683,000 acres, being about 17 per 
cent. of the total area of France, making her 
one of the European countries poorest in forest 
land. 

Here it will be of interest to mention that 
Sweden, of European countries, has still the 
largest percentage (43 per cent.) of forest- 
covered soil, notwithetanding the enormous 
waste that has been going on almost for 
centuries. Next follow Russia, with 37 per 
cent.; Bavaria, 32; Austria, 30; the German 
States (excepting Bavaria and Prussia), 27; 
Prussia, 23}; Switzerland, 18 ; France, as above 
noted, a little over 17 per cent.; Italy, 17; 
Belgium, 13 to 14; Holland, 7 to 8; Spain, 7; 
Denmark, 5; and Portugal with 3; per cent. 
Great Britain ranks next to Portugal, having 
only 4 per cent. of her area covered by forests. 
The French forests are very unequally distri- 
bated over the country. Leaving out the depart- 
ment of the Seine, which has only 2 per cent. of 
forest land, the department of the Manche has 
the least (3 per cent.), while in that of the 
Landes the proportion is 47 per cent. or nearly 
half. The forests cover :— 


In 18 departments, below 10 per cent. of the soil 
In 42 _ ’ from 10 to 19 ”» ” 


= " ” » _ to 4 as a 
% J to 2: ” 
In 2 - 40 per cent, and ‘over of the surface. 


Forests in France are for the most part 
private property; the Government owning Jor 
per cent., the departments and communes 224, 
public institutions 0°3, and private owners 666 
per cent. of the forests. 
It will be seen, therefore, that the State can 
do but little directly. The little infinence © 
possessed has gradually decreased. But - 
law of 1860, to be referred to more ll 
presently, has somewhat changed this. = 
Government is now able to prevent the wilt 
destruction of forests, and to cause the afforesta- 
tion of waste lands. 
Now as to the to which we have 
referred. In France the administration of the 
forests is associated with that of water, pole 
the department styled the “ Administration ° 
Eaux et Foréts.” On the whole, the sp : 
of its operation is mach restricted ; forests, 98 
already remarked, are scarce in France; - 
tensive inundations, on the other hand, - 
unfortunately of very frequent occurrence 
that country. 
We learn from the report that # large Prop” 
tion of forest land does not necessarily cr . 
with Germany, 
numerous population. 7s soe soil, 
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a has less 
at the same time that she has a 

dense by one-eighth. Belgiam, y Den. 
mark, a Great Britain, being either countries 
with a proportionally large sea-coast or else 
islands, wich an especially damp climate, may 
be left entirely out of the comparison, as they 
are able to exist without extensive forests. But 
there is no question that the retrograde process 
of Spain, her less dense is due in no 
small degree to the absence of forests, more 
especially as the uniformly mountainous nature 
of her soil requires, more than any other country, 
the prevalence of forests. Wherever this test is 
applied, it will be found (of course, speaking 
only of European countries) that fertility and 
density of population are closely connected with 
the presence of forests. It would form a 
generous undertaking for any Government to 
aim at an equalisation in this direction. What- 
ever has been done in this respect in all coun- 
tries has only been effected piecemeal ; conse. 
quently it has been of but little influence on the 
whole. A common mode of procedure is what 
is wanted. 

So also in France. It will be remembered by 
visitors to the last Paris Exhibition that the 
display made there by the Administration des 
Eaux et Foréts formed one of the most import- 
ant and instructive collections of that exhibition. 
The Administration had erected on the slope of 
the Trocadéro a real palace of wood in the 
charming Swiss style, to which had been added 
some outbuildings, among which was a forester’s 
house, constructed of round wood and billets, 
framework, straw, brushweod, &c. The 
of the wooden palace was indicated also by 
products of forestry and tools used in forests 
fixed to the outer walls and the verandah. The 
interior formed one-large and high hall, in 
which nothing was wanting that could supply 
information about French forests. Specimens 
of the soil and wood of all descriptions, stuffed 
animals, a beautiful collection of insects and 
illustrations of their useful or injurious activity, 
tools of all kinds, a complete library, herbaria, 
&c., were appropriately arranged, while the 
surrounding garden-grounds contained all the 
trees and plants of the forest in selected 
specimens. 

The experience gained by the French Office of 
Woods and Forests with regard to the acclimati- 
sation of foreign, especially trans-oceanic forest- 
trees, is particularly valuable. The blue gum- 
tree imported from Australia prospers in the 
South of France, and by its plantation at the 
mouth of the Var the marshes surrounding it 
have been drained, and the fevers formerly pre- 
vailing there banished. The trees prosper won- 
derfully in Algiers, as the section of a trunk not 
yet fifteen years old, of a diameter of 1 ft., 
proves. Bat the wood is white, light, breaks 
easily, and cannot be compared with the durable, 
solid ship-timber which the same tree produces 
in Australia. The same is the case with the 
American oak, which prospers in poor soil, 
grows quickly, and forms beasutifal tops of 
foliage. But the wood is inferior, the berk 
contains less tannin than that of Earopean oaks. 
Trees, conasquentiy, can be planted in certain 
Cases only as surrogates, principally to prepare 
the ground for better hades eo pl 
ments are also being made with the Californian 
theya-tree, the wood of which is especially 
Suitable for better classes of furniture; it is 
doubtful, however, whether its wood will not 
deteriorate by cultivation in Europe. 

Bat the most important feature of the forest 
pai ig was the illustration of the planting of 
“Trees in places which require afforesting. This 
includes two very distinct the 
afforesting of heights and the afforesting of 
dunes, as well as their turfing, for trees cannot 
prosper without the growth of grass. On the 
heights as well as on the sand shores 
sea, the labours of the forest Saiki ns a 
with unusual obstac’ ° a 

The bare lines of hills have, in winter, a saper- 
abundance of snow and water, while in summer 
Ce saffer from long-continued drought. By 
atoresting both evils are to be remedied, but 
the tree itself suffers most from them. "The 


Winds and storms to which the tops of moun. | p 


tains are exposed, and against wh 

the (2 Protect them, aswell ag nga 
: ® valleys which they form, are also great 
crawback to the growth of trees. The forester 
oie] Consequently apply especial means for 
m= his object, the afforestation of lines of 


There are many depressions in i 
Where the evils indicated are st so scbnsasced, 





and some protection against wind and too great 
drought is found. But the water, or rather the 
masses of water which are collecting in these 
depressions when the snow melts, have always 
sought en exit, and, as they are acting with 
continuous and, on that account, resistless force, 
found it. Each depression, each sinking of the 
soil in mountains, has been formed, long before 
the existence of man, into channels and gorges, 
whence in spring enormous bodies of water have 
precipitated themselves into the plains below, 
carrying with them masses of stone, earth, and 
roots. The first step, therefore, is to provide 


are not rare that as late as this centu villages 
have omer oe in the cultivation of the 
vine, irely lost it, because forests in the 
neighbourhood have been destroyed. There is 
no protection in Germany agains this whole. 
sale destruction of forests. It is true there ig 
® Ministry of Agriculture, and there are Boards 
of Health, but there is an absence of legislative 
enactments for the preservation of forests. It 
has been repeatediy suggested that existing 
German forests should be preserved, and, where 
practicable, schemes of afforestation carried 
a present, however, without any visible 


the gorge, which very often has been expanded | effec 


into a valley, with obstacles against the precipi- 
tation of water. Wei ene 

- Weirs are consequently con- 
structed at suitable distances across it. They 
either consist of a row of strong piles, the 
intervals between which are filled up by hurdle- 
work, or a strong well-constructed dike is built 
of blocks of rock. The weirs must be made 
stronger and multiplied according to the length 
of the gorge and the quantity of water to be 
met. They retain the water for some time, 
which forms by its own action a broad, smooth 
course, a small lake; all the small stones and 
dissolved particles of earth settle down, and soon 
form a broad, deep layer of fertile soil, on which 
grow first grasses, then bushes, and finally trees. 
Humidity is here longer preserved by the water 
kept back, and the edges of the gorge afford 
some protection against winds and a too powerful 
sun. 

As soon as bushes and trees have risen above 
the weirs, afforestation proceeds and extends 
rapidly. More fertile soil and humus accumu- 
late, the gorge is gradually filled up, its slopes 
and edges become covered with grass, and upon 
grass follow regularly bush and tree. It 
becomes possible to lead the water from the 
weir by @ horizontal channel over the edge 
upon the surface of the mountain, or rather the 
slope, where then the same series of growth 
is repeated. The verdure and trees already 
existing afford protection and supply moisture 
to the plantations growing on both sides of the 
filled-up gorge. The mountain thus becomes 
gradually covered with wood from the gorges. 
The further bush and tree are extending the 
longer snow and moisture are kept back, the 
waters rushing towards the gorge decrease, lose 
in violence, whereby the matter they carry 
with them is precipitated, and kept back more 
completely, and, in a corresponding degree, 
more nourishment conveyed to the plants. The 
impetuous mountain torrent, which during the 
short term of its yearly existence only causes 
mischief and devastation, is gradually tamed, 
but it flows during a longer period, for the snow 
retained by the trees no longer melts all at 
once. The further afforestation advances the 
farther this development proceeds. Finally, 
the mountain is transformed into a quiet forest 
brook, which fertilises the gorge by degrees 
almost entirely filled up, and never dries up. 
The mountain covered with forest makes the 
precipitation of moisture possible; springs 
break forth, whose waters seek the bed of the 
old tumbling and plunging torrent. 

In the plain, also, this beneficial change 
makes itself felt. The never-failing brook 
drives mills and machinery; it serves for the 
irrigation of meadows, fields, and gardens. On 
the lower slopes, since afforestation has been 
effected, vineyards, orchards, or fertile, if 
rugged, fields have sprung up. The afforested 
mountain protects from cold, excessive humidity, 
and exceeding aridity alike, but especially also 
from inundations. It tempers winter, cools 
summer, and prevents especially many of the 
late night frosts which are so destructive to 
many of the most fertile plantations. : 

It is principally mountain chains of medium 
height where such works are possible as we 
have here pointed out. But lines of hills of 
small elevation, or swellings of the gronnd as 
we meet them in large plains, exert a similar 
inflaence on climate and weather if they are 
covered by forests. A great many will at the 
present day smile incredulously when they read 
how in the Middle Ages vineyards existed in all 
arts of Northern Germany, and a not incon- 
siderable trade was carried on with their pro- 
dacts. And yet the explanation is as easy and as 
simple as it can possibly be. Atthat time nearly 
the whole country was still covered by large 
tracts of forest, the winters were consequently 
somewhat milder, frosts ceasing earlier in 
spring. As a matter of fact, wherever the vine 
ia cultivated in Germany at the present day, 
there we find the largest forests. Examples 


In France the state of the question is in @ 
0 more advanced condition. Afforestation pro- 
ceeds but slowly, and yet France is acknow- 
ledged to possess the best law for afforesting 
mountains. From 1861-77 but 68,000 acres of 
mountain-land were planted with trees, and 
further 3,700 acres turfed. The sum expended 
in those seventeen years was only 345,0001., 
really an absurdly small amount for a country 
which has spent milliards on the improvement 
of Paris and other similar outlays, and which 
is on the point of expending other milliards on 
railways the utility of which is at least pro- 
pe mci oe we wonder if inundations 
occur periodically, every time causing inj 
calculated by hundveis ot millions ? wi te 
The French law of afforestation already re. 
ferred to, and passed in 1860, orders in its 
essential provisions that afforestation is to be 
promoted by public grants of seeds, young 
trees, money, and other means. Afforesting, 
if the state of the soil and other conditions 
make it appear necessary, may be made com- 
pulsory. If landed proprietors, communes, and 
others interested should decline to undertake 
themselves a regulated system of afforestation, 
this may be effected by the State, which may 
take possession for this purpose of the land in 
question. If persons interested wish after com- 
pleted afforestation to enter again into posses 
sion of their soil, and consequently enter upon 
the enjoyment of the improvements effected by 
the State, they must repay to the latter the 
expenses incurred with interest, or cede instead 
half of the afforested soil. If, notwithstanding 
this excellent law, proportionately little has been 
done in France for afforestation, this must be 
ascribed to the selfishness of the communes and 
individual persons concerned, which has not 
been overcome even by the severe trials of 
inundations. The instability hitherto of the 
French political system has been suggested as 
the cause of the little regard paid by prefects 
and other officials to the subject. It is said 
that their attention has been so much engrossed 
by electioneering and other political work that 
little time is left them for undertakings which 
require years of labour before any tangible 
result can be shown. We need, therefore, feel 
no surprise when it has been tried to connect 
the frequent inundations im France with the 
carelessness engendered by repeated political 
changes. d 
Amongst the relief plans of afforestation 
effected that were exhibited at the Trocadéro, 
that of the Torrent du Bourget is the most 
remarkable. A plan represents tae broad, deso- 
late gorge (near the Barcellonnette in the Basses- 
Alpes) in its state of 1868,—everywhere, only 
naked rocks and sterile tracts of rubble. The 
hollow has since been half filled up by the con- 
struction of powerfal high dams of stone. 
Trees and bushes, as well as the turf, reach in 
some places as far as the edge of the gorge, 
while in its middle the former forest torrent has 
already visibly assumed the quieter, steadier 
course of a regulated brook. The valley below 
has never since been visited by the formerly 
periodically recurring devastating inundations. 

The solidification of dunes by means of the 
growth of grass and the planting of trees offers 
difficulties of another kind. The question here 
is to “ fix” the sand-bills and sand heaps, shifted 
ard driven about by the waves like balls. The 
work must be very gradual. A whole series of 
dunes is marked out, the line being drawn, ag 
near as possible, over their crests. The parting 
off is effected by means of a strong fencing over 
the crest of the dunes, towards which smaller 
cross fences lean herring-bone fashion. The 
effect of this construction is the accumulation 
of ever-increasing masses of sand in the — 
thus protected, which eventually form a bulwar’ 

Baht inst the rash of the 
for the space behind aga . lanted 
waves. The area thus enclosed is first p' ~ 
with meadow-grass, and next with coniferous 





trees, the latter being at first protected againsé 
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sand-drifts by means of brushwood. Sedges, 

m, esparto ‘ 
with sheuanedie for first cultivation. The Exhi- 
bition contained relief plans of the dune works 
and plantations of the dunes between the mouths 
of the Gironde and the Coubre. The soil reclaimed 
lies partly below the level of the sea, and 
amounts already to many thousand acres. 
Where, a hundred years ago, there was only & 
desolate and marshy expanse, there the eye now 
ranges over splendid forests, in which deciduous 
trees begin more and more to show themselves 
among firs and pines, while prosperous-looking 
villages and large herds of cattle, gardens, and 
vineyards impart life to a landscape which was 
formerly a silent and dreary waste. 











ARCHITECTS IN FRANCE IN THE 
MIDDLE AGES. 


Nor long since, in the course of an article on 
the early schools of architecture in France, 
casual mention was made of the part played in 
the development of these schools by lay artists. 
For a lengthy period, architecture was almost 
solely cultivated by the Church, the lay talent was 
absorbed in the stirring wars, or in those trades 
the exercise of which was rendered necessary by 
St. Benedict, 
in the rules of his order, placed among his in- 
junctions the study of architecture. Every 
student knows how industriously the monks 
followed the precepts of their director. 

In France, it is only towards the end of the 
twelfth century that documents prove the pre- 
sence of lay architects; one of the first whose 
name has been preserved is Berenger, who 
worked at the cathedral of Chartres, and died in 
1180. Later on we find at Montpellier, in 1201, 
Bertrand, “ maistre de piera”; and in 1273, in 
the same town, Guillaume Alestra, “ magister 
lapidum.” Even in the thirteenth century lay- 
architects are rare; Robert de Luzarches and 
Thomas de Cormont at Amiens, Robert de Coucy 
at Reims, Eudes de Montrenil and Jean de 
Chelles at Paris, must, however, be cited as 
familiar names deserving of honour. In the 
following century the study of architecture was 
spread more widely, but those who exercised it 
etill took the most modest of qualifications, for 
usually they are termed “ maistres tailleurs de 
pierres,” or master stone-eutters. At the close 
of the fourteenth century we find this changed ; 
the architects style themselves “ senieur et 


maistre,” or “magister imaginator,” or again, 
“général maistre de la magonnerie du roy,” 
“ maistre des wuvres royauz,’—“ master of the 


royal works,” and “‘ master of the works of the 
king.” This latter title finally prevailed, and was, 
indeed, used till the middle of the last century. 
The masters of the king’s works had lieutenants 
in each royal residence. The term “ architect” 
is used in 1545 by Ambroise Paré, who, in his 
method for treating wounds, speaks, in referring 
to the Creator, of “that great architect of the 
universe.” A receipt of the year 1545, of 
Frangois Marchand and Pierre Bontemps, re- 
specting the works for the tomb of Francis I. at 
Saint Denis, speaks of these works as directed 
by M. Philibert de l’'Orme, counseller and 
almoner to the king, and his architect,” a fact, 
however, which did not prevent Jean de l’'Orme 
from taking, three years later, the title of 
“ maistre général des magonneries du royawme.” 
The post of “swrintendant des bdtiments,” or 
superintendent of buildings, was in all probability 
created by Philibert de l’Orme. 

Architects in the past enjoyed, at least in 
France, certain immunities. Thus at Rouen, at 
the close of the seventeenth century, “the master 
of the works of the city” received an income of 
1,500 livres or france, & bushel of salt, together 
with an exemption from public taxes or municipal 
rates. Frequently he obtained lucrative positions 
at Court; nobility was almost always accorded 
to him. 

Each political district in France had its archi. 
tect, as each city had also its “clerc des 
ouvrages,” literally, clerk of the works, Their 
functions were manifold, for there did not exist 
as now, any intermediary between the architect 
and his workmen ; the contractor was unknown 
which rendered the duties of the architect fa: 
more difficult and laborious. On the conclusion 
of the contract the work was distributed to the 
various workmen, and on the termination of the 
undertaking the whole was submitted to com- 
ey ay 

- Lance, in his “ Dictio of Architects,” 
from which much of thi, iolsteedion is man 


also have been employed | pa 


ives some curious details the sums 
; id to architects ia the past for their work. 
The first document stating the payment of fees 
to architects dates from the thirteenth centary, 
and conceros Eudes de Montreuil, in the erection 
of the ChAteau of Vincennes. He appears in 
the accounts of the “Ostel du Roy” for four 
sols a day, which represents about 24s. of our 
money ; in addition, he received 100 sols (some 
301.) for @ robe and two kept: horses. These 
prices vary according to the provinces. In the 
fourteenth century, an architect received, in 
Burgundy, a pound sterling of our money, 12s. 
in Champagne, and only 8s. in Limousin. In 
the following century, during the misfortunes of 
the country (the hundred years’ war, in which 
English troops invaded and conquered a large 
part of France), the rates are reduced to & mean 
of from 5s. to 10s. With the sixteenth century 
we find “business reviving.” Jean Ballant 


received an income of nearly 4501. a year, and | plan 


Pierre Lescot 8001. Under Louis XIV. these 
sums were diminished ; his chief architects never 
received more than 5001. of our money. Gabriel, 
the fashionable architect of the reign of Louis XV., 
received annually 12,240 livres, or about 5001. 
But at all periods these architects received 
additional pay for any special or important work ; 
their journeys were paid, and often their whole 
travelling expenses. It will be seen that the 
situation of the architect, in France at least, has 
been at all times an honourable and lucrative 


position. 








SALE OF BUILDING LAND AT 
LEYTONSTONE. 


On Monday night the first portion of the 
Cedars Estate, at Leytonstone, upwards of 
forty acres in extent, which is at present being 
laid out for building upon, was sold by auction 
by Messrs. Protheroe & Morris, at the Working 
Men’s Hail, at Stratford, when there was a very 
large attendance. The sale comprised 107 plots 
of freehold building land, described as having 
important frontages to the high road to London, 
and to several new roads now in course of con- 
struction on the estate, and abutting on a pretty 
portion of Epping Forest, near and within view 
of the famcas avenues. The estate was said to 
be within twenty minutes’ ride of the city. 
The several plots have been arranged for shops 
and houses of a moderate class. The auctioneer 
observed that the Corporation had engaged a 
landscape-gardener, who would superintend the 
works which were about to be carried out for 
the purpose of making the Forest more attractive 
to the public, and this would add to the value 
of the property which he was about to offer. 

The first thirteen lots offered have frontages 
to the High-road and Davis’s-lane, and are 
intended for shops and private residences of a 
good class. The conditions were, that none of 
the shops and houses in the High-road are to 
be of less value than 500l., whilst those in 
Davis’s-lane are not to be of less value than 
3001. The first lot consisted of a plot of land 
in Davis’s-lane, having a frontage of 20 ft., 
and a depth of 100 ft., together with a three- 
roomed cottage, and a coach-house, standing 
upon the lot to be incladed in the purchase. 
This lot was sold for 3001. Three other lots facing 
Davis’s-lane, having frontages of 20 ft., witha 
depth of from 90 ft. to 99 ft., realised 1201. each, 
and the adjoining lot, 22 ft. frontage, 142), A 
corner plot, having a frontage to the high road, 
32 ft. in width, and 88 ft. in depth, fetched 3151. 
The next four lots, having frontages of 20 ft., 
and from 92 ft. to 102 ft. in depth, were all sold 
at prices ranging from 1801. to 1721. 10s. each. 
Three adjoining lots, having frontages of 20 ft., 
and a depth of from 106 ft. to 118 ft., and in- 
cluding a piece of accommodation land in the 
rear of each, containing about 2,000 superficial 
feet, were sold for 2401., 2301., and 2371. 10s. 
respectively. With the exception of a few 
corner plots of larger area, the rest of the lots 
offered and sold, consisted of plots in the new 
roads to be called Ferndale-road, Montague- 
road, and Malvern-road, having frontages of 
16 ft. and 18 ft., and a depth of from 80 ft. to 
100 ft., and which realised prices ranging from 
621. to 801. per plot; the corner plots above 
referred to, having frontages of 22 ft. and 24 ft., 
being sold at from 1001. to 1151. each. The 
conditions as to the cost of the houses to be 
erected on the several plots in the roads above- 
named provided that they should not be of less 
value than 2001. and 2501. each. 

At the close of the sale, the proceeds of which 





amounted to about 8,870/., the auctioneer stated 
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that all the plots offered had been sold. ana... 


; , and thas 
the second portion of the estate 
utiasitee’ fox eal would be shortly 








TOWERS AT MAESTRICHT. 

In previous numbers of the Builder we 
given illastrations of the collegiate churci''s 
St. Servais at Maestricht, and of a curious 
example of domestic architecture in that ancient 
city. We now add to these three sketches of 
interesting towers. The first (No. 1) represents 
the Romane tower of the remarkable Church 
of Our Lady Notre Dame). The lower portion 
of this structure is of very remote antiquity 
possibly previously tothe tenth century; the 
upper part is twelfth-century work. The 
design of this tower is strikingly original, ang 
offers an excellent suggestion for the treatment 
of towers which are constructed upon an oblong 


The second example is the beantifal tower of 
the Church of St. Jean, or the Protestant church ; 
this dates from the fifteenth century, and con. 
sists of a square tower surmounted by an 
octagonal lantern of great lightness and beaaty, 
which bears a strong resemblance to that of the 
cathedral at Utrecht. It is not improbable that 
they are works of the same architect. 

It is constructed of stone, and is abont 180 ft, 
high. The church to which this tower is joined 
is totally unworthy of it. 

It is a somewhat remarkable fact that this 
tower is shown in the background of Memling’s 
picture of the “ Adoration of the Lamb” in the 
cathedral at Ghent. 

The third sketch represents the bell-turret 
of the Hoétel de Ville at Magstricht. It dates 
from the year 1662, and isa good example of s 
Renaissance structure of its kind. 








THE POST AND TELEGRAPH BUILDINGS, 
WELLINGTON, NEW ZEALAND. 


A PROFESSIONAL correspondent, writing to us 
from Dunedin, New Zealand, says:—‘“ I know 
you like to have a record of what goes on in 
the architectural world, and to let other people 
know of it, and therefore I have sent you the 
design for the Post and Telegraph Buildings in 
Wellington, which is about to be carried out. It 
is a competitive design, and was sent in by 
Messrs. Mason & Wales, architects, of this 
town. The principal front will face Custom 
House Quay.” 








EXPERIMENTS IN LACE DESIGN. 


Tue designe for lace which are published iz 
this week’s Builder formed an additional page 
to the illustrations of the lecture on ornament 
at the Royal Institution, of which a report was 
given last week, but were not published with the 
report, as they were tacked on merely as a kind 
of appendix, and did ot directly illustrate acy 
point referred to in the lecture. But as it was 
observed in the course of the above-mentioned 
lecture that lace was perhaps the only form of 
ornamental art in which the same variety avd 
absence of symmetrical ment could be 
indulged as in nature, these illustrations were 
added, and are here reproduced, as the result of 
an experiment to see whether lace could be sym- 
metrically treated without losing the character 
of lace. The Russian style of lace will occur 
to every one as presenting examples of sym- 
metrical treatment, but it is mostly heavy 
style compared with the point lace of western 
Europe. The designs were sketched a long time 
since, when there was a large lace exhibition 7 
London, and I was strack by the entire absence 
of symmetry in all the best lace, and at the 
time doubted if it were not artistically a defect. 
My more deliberate judgment is, as I said to mY 
audience at the Royal Institution, that entire 
freedom from symmetry is perfectly suitable t, 
if not best for, lace design ; but as sketches 
interested one or two lady ars in lace 
who saw them, they are here given for what they 
are worth. : 

It may be observed that, though the designt 
are, in one sense symmetrical, complete — 4 
mmetry is avoided in all but one of them, 
the same reason that its avoidance was ee 

mended in needlework design,—it cannot | 


: * os in the material. 
realised with sufficient ae me peaeaal 








The Royal Academy Conversazioné is 
fixed to take place on Wednesday, Jane 30tb- 
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POST-OFFICE AND TELEGRAPH BUILDING, WELLINGTON, NEW ZEALAND.———Messrs. Mason & WALES, 





Warteman kBass Photolithe 236. High Holborn 


DING, WELLINGTON, NEW ZEALAND.———Messrs. Mason & Wates, ARrcHITECTs. 
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DOORWAY, CHURCH OF SsT. JEAN, 
BOIS-LE-DUC, HOLLAND. 
i k 
Sr. Jean, at Bois-le-Duc, is a remarkable wor 
of the Middle Ages, ranging in date from ape 
when the foandations were laid, to the midd 
the fifteenth centary. It has length of 105 
metres, and the nave, which has two aisles on 
each side, formed by 100 columns, is 52 metres 
in width. The exterior of the church is bighly 
adorned, including a richly 


end of the transept. — One of 
the north side,—we illustrate in our present 


umber. 

2 The church, after suffering severely from fire 
in 1419, sustained such considerable damage at 
the hands of iconoclasts in the following century, 
as to necessitate a considerable amount of resto- 
ration, which even now is going on. Views of 
the fine cathedral at Bois-le-Dac will be found 
in our volumes for 1871 and 1872. 








HEALTH CONFERENCE AT THE 
SOCIETY OF ARTS. 


Last week we briefly mentioned the opening 
of this Conference, which was held on the 10th 
and llth inst., in the Hall of the Society of 
Arts. 

The Chairman (the Right Hon. James Stanefeld, 
M.P., ex-President of the Local Government 
Board), in the course of his opening address, 
said in 1876 the Conference called itself one on 
the health and sewage of towns, but the matter 
rapidly enlarged itself, and by the end of 1877 





they found themselves face to face with a 
different question. They continually found them- | 
selves met with the difficulty of insuring the 
carrying out of the sanitary laws, because of | 
the apathy of local bodies and the anything but. 
disinterested opposition on the part of owners 
of property and localities to be affected. Such | 
a system of centralisation as to rule everything | 
from an Imperial department in London was | 
impossible. He still held to the view he pre- | 
viously expressed, that the sanitary question | 
was an educational question, and that the 
people must be educated to give a willing and | 
cordial support to sanitary laws, instead of too | 
much reliance being reposed upon any arbitrary | 
law. They now found that their programme | 
embraced the whole question of administrative | 
organisation. The first proposition he would 
lay down was that the unit of area for 
local government should be as large as con- 
venient and practicable; and his next pro- 
position was the advisability of making the 
governing body of that area the governing 
body forall the governing purposes for which 
that area existed. There were some fanctions, 
however, which belonged to a governing body 
of a larger area. In constituting a larger area, 
they should make it an aggregate of the smaller 
areas. That brought them to the county board 
question. An aggregate of areas would form 
the county area. He thonght that county boards 
were needed to manage the roads, bridges, 
lunatic asylums, and, it was not at all impro- 
bable in the future, the county workhouses. 
The county boards were also wanted for the 
conservancy and the prevention of pollution of 
the rivers, and through the county boards they 
would find themselves securing the appointment 
of independent medical officers of health. 
The existence of county boards would tend to 
alter the methods of business of the Local 
Government Board and its relations to the local 
government bodies in the country. This was 
also a subject for discussion, Lastly, there 
were two wider aspects of the question on 
which he would speak. One was the educa- 
tional aspect. The laws of health shonld form 
part of the education of the children of the 
people. The other aspect was the growing 
Conviction that Parliament should be lightened 
of some of its work, which was a consideration 
that might lead to larger schemes of local 
government in connexion with the creation of 
pe nasi than would necessarily arise from 

idering t : F A 
of the rs 1 wane from the point of view 

r. Ernest Hart followed with a on 
County Boards. He observed that no debate on 


the subject would be complete without 4|p 


reference to the arduous and long-sustai 
he’ - ed 
won of the joint committee of the British 
-eclcal Association and Social Science Asso 
cone under the guiding care of Dr, A. P. 
wart. It was mainly at the instance of that 





Committee (the original formation of which was 





the happy idea of Mr. G. W. Hasti M.P. 
that the Government of the day warieieae 2 
recommend to her Majesty the appointment of 
the Royal Sanitary Commission. That being 
matter of history, he need not descant upon it 
at length, nor need he refer to the valuable 
assistance which was acknowledgedly given to 
the Royal Commission by the committee. The 
last important reason which was adduced by the 
committee for wider administrative areas was 
that they would supply a superior machinery for 
the Sppointment of scientific officers, whether 
medical or engineering, of high and special qua- 
lifications. The committee argued with great 
force against the illogical and unsatisfactory 
method in which the Commission proposed to 
provide for the appointment of health officers 
(a policy since carried out with aggravated evils 
by the Local Government Board), and insisted 
upon the importance of the duties of such 
officers. When the Pablic Health Bill was intro- 
duced into the House of Commons by Mr. Stans- 
feld in 1872, the joint committee made strenuous 
efforts to get recognised the important points 
dealt with in their report for 1871, but unfor- 
tunately with bat little effect. On April 8th, 
1872, a large and influential deputation waited 
upon Mr. Stansfeld to present a memorial ex- 
pressing the views of the joint committee on 
the subject. In that memorial the establish- 
ment of County Boards was forcibly urged, and 
in the subsequent addresses to Mr. Stansfeld of 
the late Dr. Rumsey, Mr. Michael, and Dr. 
Stewart, that point was strongly brought out. 
Mr. Stansfeld, however, was not convinced, and 
the Bill became law without any of the desirable 
amendments of the committee being adopted. 
No opportunity occurred for the ureful inter- 
ference of the committee until 1876, when it 
was thought expedient to convene a Sanitary 
Conference to consider the subject of the neces- 
sity for furthering sanitary legislation. This 
Conference was held on the 11th and 12th of 
May, 1876, under the presidency of Lord Aber- 
dare, when much important information and 
many valuable suggestions were elicited. The 
committee reported in their annual report for 
1876 that— 

“The general agreement manifested as to the propnety 
of abolishing the distinction between urban and rural 


districts ; the expediency of having the law for the whole 
area, and only one authority clothed with sufficient powers 


| for all purposes of locs] government in each subdivision of 


the country ; the necessity of large areas ; the appointment 
of county boards; and the importance of weekly returns 
of sickness; and of having, for the large towns and for the 
larger areas of counties, officers entirely devoted to their 
public duties, was as remarkable as it was satisfactory and 
encouraging.” 
A memorial embodying the views of that con- 
ference was prepared for presentation to the 
then Prime Minister; but Lord Beaconsfield 
expressed his inability, on account of the pres- 
gure of business, to receive the deputation that 
proposed to present it. In 1878, however, when 
the County Boards Bill was introduced by the 
Government, the joint committee made another 
attempt to revive the subject by preparing a 
memorial with a view to its presentation by an 
influential deputation to Mr. Sclater Booth. The 
great opposition in the House, and also through- 
out the country, to the details of the measure, 
led to its withdrawal, and the committee con- 
tented themselves therefore with forwarding a 
memorial in which their views on the subject 
were expressed. During the session of 1879, 
public interest was 80 engrossed in other ques- 
tions that there was no opportunity for profit- 
ably discussing this important matter ; but now 
that a new Government, pledged to improve- 
ment in domestic legislation, had come into 
power, it could not but be regarded as most oppor- 
tune that the Society of Arts should revive the 
ion of county boards. 
ue. Lucas, ras. advocated the formation 
of water-shed boards to be charged with the 
duty of river conservation, water storage, and 
the prevention of floods. : ‘ 
After considerable discussion, taken part in 
by Mr. Edwin Chadwick, C.B., Mr. C. N. Creas- 
well, Mr. Adolphe Smith (who described the 
mode of sanitary supervision in Paris, where the 
inspectors are, unknowingly to each other, em- 
ployed to check each other's reports), Dr. 
Bond (Gloucester), Mr. Alcock (Sunderland), 
and other gentlemen, the resolution which we 
ublished last week (p. 745, ante) was agreed to. 
Considerable discussion having taken place as 
to the mode of electing local boards (a motion 
that such election be direct by the ratepayers, 
and by ballot, being lost), the first day’s pro- 
ceedings of the conference were brought to a 


close. 


Visit to Earl Spencer’s House. 


A little later, many of the members present 
availed themselves of the invitation ets to 
visit the sanitary arrangements of Spencer 
House, in St. James’s-place. The party in- 
cluded Lord Alfred Churchill, General Cotton, 
Mr. Edwin Chadwick, Professor Way, and 
several medical officers of health, mayors, mauni- 
cipal councillors, members of local boards, &c. 
Mr. R. Rawlinson, 0.B., explained that, though 
he had drawn up the general plan of arrange- 
ments, they had been carried out and improved 
upon by Mr. Griffith,C.E. This latter gentle- 
man was also present at Spencer House, armed 
with @ namber of plans and drawings. The 
results attained seemed to be highly favourable, 
and due in the main to the substitution of from 
4 in. to 9 in. pipes in the place of the old- 
fashioned large brick drains, and the severance 
of the connexion with the sewer by means of 
carefully-ventilated manholes and open gullies. 
Plans were shown of the old brick drains, which 
measured in width 2 ft. and 3 ft.; these, when 
opened, were found to contain large accumula- 
tions of foul matter. In some instances a 
quarter, in others half, and in one instance 
about four-fifths of the drain were filled with 
this stagnant solid sewage deposit. Of course, 
the stench was unbearable, and this experience 
shows that the means of flushing practicable 
in a private house are not sufliciently powerful 
to prevent deposit in a large brick drain. Con- 
sequently dra‘v-pipes only were employed, the 
largest being Qin. in diameter. A gentle 
curve is substituted for an angle, and there 
are openings to afford easy means of clear- 
ing the pipes with a brush fastened to 
rods and thrust in from curve to curve. 
These man-holes are also placed precisely 
where the curves occur, so that the latter may 
be carefully watched ; but though these drains 
have now been used for some years, it has never 
yet proved necessary to clean them with rods. 
The fall of the drain-pipes that run through the 
yard, and act as main collectors, is only 1 in 
60, and yet the waste water from the house 
is quite sufficient to flush them effectively. On 
one side of the yard there is the stabling, and, 
on the other, the house; and it is curious to note 
that there has been not only a great improve- 
ment in Lord Spencer’s health, but in that of 
his entire household, and of his horsesalso! This 
fortunate result corresponds with the date when 
the new drains were laid down. We need 
scarcely say that all waste-pipes are brought out 
through the walls, and are disconnected with the 
drains. They empty themselves over Doulton’s 
gullies. Where the drains approach the street 
sewer there area large manhole, a syphon between 
the manhole and the street sewer, and two large 
ventilating-shafts; then, as we travel up the 
drain to the house, we find on all sides other 
syphons, ventilators, and breaks in the con- 
nexion ; the ascension of the sewer-gas is, there- 
fore, cut off, not merely by several syphons, but 
also by the open air that sweeps past wherever 
the connexion is broken. 

The first subject discussed on the second day 
of the Conference was that of Local Govern- 
ment Board inspection. In the course of the 
discussion, 

The Chairman said that in earlier days a 
number of Acts were passed which were called 
“ Sanitary Acts,” which was toa certain extent 
a misnomer. They were, in fact, Acts for the 
regulation of highways, drainage, building, 
paving, and the like, which were only indirectly 
sanitary works. The present Local Government 
Board was the old Poor-Law Board, with the 
addition of various other departments, which 
now included a medical staff, a staff of engi- 
neers, and a staff of chemical inspectors under 
the Alkali and other Acts. The various 
throughout the country were at present in con- 
tinual correspondence with the secretariat. 
This system was open to grave objection. Its 
organisation was defective, there was danger of 
clashing and friction between the action of the 
inspectors and the central authorities, and it 
led to far too large an amount of correspondence 
with the secretariat of the Local Government 
Board. He looked at that Board as a great 
administrative business in London, which had 
branches all over the country. He would there- 
fore divide the country into a smaller number 
of larger areas for the purpose of inspection ; 
and would provide in each area, without in- 

ing the number of inspectors, an indepen- 
dent but distinct etaff, consisting of a chief 





inspector, an inspector of workhouses, an in- 
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spector of engineering works, and a medical 
inspector, forming 8 complete inspectorial group 
for each of these enlarged areas. At head- 
quarters there should be @ permanent chief, 
who should not be a secretary, who should never 
put pen to paper, but who should direct the 
policy of the board, and deal with men and with 
the heads of the local departments. In that 
way & more constant and consistent policy 
would grow up, and the local authorities would 
t F have greater independence, and a greater sense 
HERE of independence, as well as responsibility, and 

a there would be a more complete hold upon 
| them from the centre for all great and good 
ay purposes. ; ; 

Ultimately the following resolution was 
- adopted,— ' 
f “That, in the opinion of this Conference, the question 
whether the administrative organisation of the Local Go- 
1 yernment Board could be strengthened and improved by 
: f "e mapping out England and Wales into a few large areas— 
i@ ont area to be under the administration of a staff of in- 
#pectors, the whole under the superintendence of a perma- 

et nent head of the department, properly assisted, and 
te ee relieved of secretarial work—is one deserving the atten- 

5 tion of her Majesty’s Government ; and that this Conference 
eee is of opinion that it is desirable there should be insti- 
ee tuted, without delay, an Inquiry Department in the 
La b Local Government Board, for the assistance of local 
: | \ authorities wating informstion and applying for it, 
ce 

{ 

; 
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charged with the collection of statistical data, the official 
record of sanitary experiments here and in foreign coun- 
tries, and the publication of periodical reports upon the 
results obtained ”’ 


The “ Amendment of the Law,” with regard 
to sanitary matters, was the next subject dis- 
cussed, and after a long debate, opened by 
Mr. C. N. Creswell, it was resolved,— 


“That in the opinion of this Conference, the Public 
Health Act of 1875 and the Pollution of Rivers Act of 1876, 
with other Acts dealing with public health, require revision 
and amendment in m+ny important particulars, and that 

| i. the suggested amendments and additional cleuses eub- 
at ' joined, deserve the attentive consideration of Parlia- 
ment :— 

1. Public Health Act, 1875.—a. By conferring powers, 
and corresponding duties, upon local authorities, with 
regard to the construction of sewers, and connexion of 

: house-drains therewith, not less extensive than those con- 
: ferred upon the Commissioners of Sewers by the 11 & 12 
Vie., c. 112, ss. 37, 38, and 46. 5. By amending section 23. 
and substituting one hundred yards for one hundred feet, 
and empowering the sanitary authority to prevent tho 
continusnce in old, avd the construction in new, houses, of 
any drain, sewer, or conduit withis the building until an 
outfall for emptying the same has been provided and con- 
structed to the satisfaction of the authority, other than 
into any lake, pond, river, canal, or watercourse. c. By 
enabling local authorities in rural districts to construct 
new sewers and water-supply works for the special service 
of outlying dwellings, on necessary for their healthfal 
occupation, and charging the cost of the same upon the 
owners or occupiers thereof, payment to be made within a 
period not exceeding twenty-one years, the intent of such 
— being that rates for sanitary purposes in rural 
listricts, including water-supply, should, as far as prac- 
ticable, fall on those only who are benefited by the im- 
provements. 

2. Pollution of Rivers Act, 1876.—Amendments desir- 
able in the Rivers Pollution Preventivn Act, 1876, 39 and 
4) Vict., ec. 75. a. By striking out of sections 2, 3, 4, and 
5, the word ‘ knowingly,’ as superfluous and embarrassing. 
b. By striking out of sections 3 and 4, the words ‘solid’ 
and ‘liquid’ respectively, and by substituting, whenever 


mecessary, the word ‘ matter.’ 


With reference to the sanitary inspection and 

classification of dwellings, Mr. Cresswell pro- 

i posed the adoption of a system of registration 

and classification somewhat similar to that of 

5, 3 “ Lloyd’s Register of Shipping,” and the follow- 

ing resolution was suggested for adoption on the 
programme of the Conference, viz. :— 


“ That it is expedient that the Metropolitan Board of 
Works within the metropolis, and the County Board 
Within each county, should be empowered by the Legis- 
lature to make provision for the inspection and savitary 
classification of dwellings, upon application being made 
by the owners thereof; and to grant certificates of health- 
worthiness in different categories, for terms of years, 
according to the perfection of sanitary e uipment and 
fitness for habitation of such dwellings; Pe to determine 
the scale of fees to be paid for such inspection during con- 
struction and repair, and also upon delivery to the sppli- 


cant of the certificate of classification awarded to such 
dwelling.” 


eee ys ee IS 





‘The resolution in this form was strongly o posed 

+ however, on the ground that the caine pro- 

i posed to be appointed by the Metropolitan 
‘fs Board of Works would be paid by the Board to 
supervise work which, it was contended, could 
be, and should only be, done by the district sur- 
veyors. It was pointed ont that district surveyors 
were charged with the duty of seeing that the 
provisions of the Building Acts were compli« d 
with. Ultimately, the resolution was adopted 
an the following shape, viz. :— 


“ That, in the opinion of this Conference. iti i 
that the local authorities should be “eunet oan 
Legislature to make provision for the sanitary ivspection 
of dwellings, upon application being made by the owners 
thereof; and to grant certificates, on a defined system 
according to the perfection of sanitary equipment and 
fitness for habitat on of such dwellings, accompani: d by 
plans of drains, closets, gullies, &c. ; and to determine the 
seale of fees to be paid for such inspection during con- 
struc ion and repair, or otherwi-e, and also upon delivery 


to th i 
ya elling Suma of the certificate awarded to such 


inmates eter ntoon 
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The following resolutions were also adopted, 
viz co 

“ it is desira’ amend section 252 of the Public 
oath het. 1070. = rod extend the time for proceed ngs 
to twelve months or two years, or, at least, to six months 
after the offence “ee discovered and brought to the notice of 
»e That the Council of the Society of Arts be requested to 
call this Conference together — when they may deem it 
advisable, especially to consider such advisability when a 
Government measure shall be brought in to create County 
Boards, or otherwise to deal with the question of Local 
Government,” 

What may be said to have been to some ex- 
tent a continuation of the Conference was held 
on Monday last, under the presidency of Mr. 
Edwin Chadwick, C.B., who stated that the 
Society of Arts had determined to form a per- 
manent Sanitary Section, to discuss sani 
questions from time to time. The Section had, 
in the first instance, taken up the question of 
bouse-drainage, especially as regarded London, 
and had taken the evidence of three sp°cialists, 
viz., Messrs. W. Eassie, Rogers Field, and 
Edward F. Griffith, as to existing defects, and 
the best modes of remedying them. 

The evidence taken by the committee of the 
Section was in print, and the main portions of 
it were recited by the respective witnesses, in 
answer to questions put from the chair, and 
cross-questions were put to the witnesses by 
various gentlemen present, including Mr. Alcock, 
Mr. John Pearce, Mr. Hale, Mr. H. Trueman 
Wood, Dr. Dadfield (Medical Officer of Health, 
Kensington), Mr. Weaver, Mr. Lapworth, Mr. 
Lovegrove (Surveyor, Hackney District Board 
of Works), Mr. Bostel, and General Cotton. 
Daring the proceedings, some exception was 
taken to the course pursued by the pro- 
moters of the meeting in publishing the evi- 
dence of only three gentlemen; but the chair- 
man defended the action of the committee, who 
had, he said, taken the evidence of three gen- 
tlemen of large experience in dealing with such 
matters. Was any further corroboration needed 
of their statements, or could the accuracy of 
their statements as to the condition of things 
be disputed? No resolution was submitted to 
the meeting, but it was left with the committee 
to consider how the existiog powers of vestries 
and district boards of works as to the super- 
vision of house-drainage could be more effee- 
tually enforced; and farther to consider in 
what way those powers could be increased or 
amended where defective or insufficient. 


Exhibition of Sanitary Appliances, 

The exhibition of mechanical and chemical 
apparatus relating to water-supply, treatment 
of sewage, and hea!th was a very attractive one, 
and included some novelties, in addition to 
many familiar and well-tried appliances. Ash- 
Closets were exhibited in model by the Sanitary 
Appliances Co., Salford, makers of Morrell’s 
patent self-acting cinder-sifting ash - closet. 
Dry Earth Closets were shown by Moule’s Patent 
Earth Closet Company, Garrick-street, in various 
forms; by Mr. John Parker, of Woodstock (im- 
proved “automaton” dry-earth closete); and 
by Messrs. Phillips & Co., of Exeter. Sanitary 
Pottery was exhibited by Bailey & Co., Fulham ; 
Mr. R. Beckett, Hartford, Cheshire; Henry 
Doulton & Co., of Lambeth ; and Gibbs & Can- 
ning (Limited) Tamworth. Water-closets formed 
a large class of themselves. They were exhibited 
by Mr. A. Angell, Fulham-road; Mr. D. T. 
Bostel, Brighton; Capper, Son, & Co., Fen- 
church-street ; Mesers. W. & 8. Carsley, Bar- 
tholomew-close; Messrs. H. Doulton & OCo., 
Lambeth ; Mr. T. W. Greenwood, Manchester ; 
Mr. H. Owen, Marlborough-road, Chelsea; 
Messrs. F. Peirce & Co., Baker-street; Mr. W. 
Phillips, Sheffield; and Mesers. J. Tylor & Sons, 
Newgate-street. Traps of various kinds for 
closets, sinks, and drains were shown by Messrs. 
Beard, Dent, & Hellyer, Newcastle-street, 
Strand; Mr. Angell, Falham-road; Messrs. 
Brazier & Son, Blackfriars-road; Messrs. J, & 
M. Craig, Kilmarnock (Buchan’s ventilating 
syphon trap); Mr. J. C. Edward, Ruabon; Mr. 
R. Goodwin, Chesterfield ; the London Sanitary 
Appliances Company, Queen Victoria-street ; 
Messrs. Stiff & Sons, Lambeth; and Mr. James 
Wlson, of Bishopsgate-street. Among the con- 
trivances relating to Sewers we may name the 
patent ventilator and manhole cover, and venti- 
lator, lamp-hole, and flushing-box, invented by 
Mr. W. Batten, C.E., of Birmingham, and by 
him exhibited. These appliances have the merit 
of preventing the passage of road detritus into 
the sewers, and of allowing the accumulations of 
such matter to be removed without lifting the 





tary|W. J. Bean, of Westminster; Mr. William 
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Bowes, Scott, & H 
minster, exhibited Field’s aaesane vena 


Mr. 8. H, Johnson, of Carpenter’s-road 
exhibited a patent hydraalio filter sree 
ment of sewage sludge on the pneumatic syste 
and Mr. Peter Spence, of Manchester exhibj nd 
his “ aluminoferric cake” for defecating, aa 
ing, and town sewage and tho twante 
waters of dye and print works, tanueries &e, 
the material being also applicable to the 
treatment of turbid, clayey, or peaty wale 
for drinking and manufacturing pu 
Water Fittings formed a notable feature 
in the exhibition, the exhibitors being Mp, 
Bennett, J.P., Lancaster; Messrs. Braithwaite 
& Co., Leeds; Mr. John Carter, Coleshill-street 
Pimlico; Mr. W. P. Catterson, Great Dover, 
street (who showed a model of the “ Libra” 
valve); Messrs. Henry Doulton & Co., Lambeth. 
Messrs. Le Grand & Sutcliff, Bunhill-row ; Messrs, 
F. Peirce & Co. Exeter; Messrs. Smeaton & 
Sons, Howland-street ; Messrs. J. Tylor & Song 
Newgate-street; and the Engineering Appliances 
Go., Queen Victoria-street. Water-Meters were 
shown by Messrs. H. C. Abrbecker & Son, 
Stamford-street; Mr. J. A. Maller, Craven. 
street ; and the Patent Tube Company, Euston. 
road; whilst among the exhibitors of Filters 
and apparatus for testing and purifying water 
were Messrs. F. H. Atkins & Co., Fleet-street; 
Bischof’s Spongy Iron Filter Co., Oxford-street ; 
Messrs. J. Davis & Co., Kennington Park. 
road; Messrs. Defries & Co., Houndsditch; 
Messrs. H. Doulton & Co., Lambeth ; the London 
and General Water Purifying Co., Strand; 
Mr. P, A. Maignen (the “ Filtre Rapide”), Great 
Tower-street ; The Pulsometer Engineering (o., 
Queen-street, Cheapside (who exhibited a model 
of their patent “Thames” filter for rapidly 
and continuously filtering large quantities of 
turbid liqnids); and the Sanitary Engineering 
Company, Victoria-street, Westrainster. Venti. 
lating Appliances were exhibited by Messrs. 
Beard, Dent, & Hellyer, Newcastie-street ; Messrs. 
Robert Boyle & Son, Queen Victoria-street ; 
Messrs. Brown, , & Co., Mansion 
House-chambers ; Messrs. Hill & Hey, of 
Halifax ; Messrs. C. Kite & Co., of Chalton- 
street; Mr. J. B. Papier, Gillett-street, Kings- 
land-road ; Messrs. Rothwell & Co., Farnworth, 
near Bolton; the Sanitary Engineering and Ven- 
tilation Company, Victoria-street, Westminster ; 
Mesers. C. 8S. Sharp & Co., Newgate-street ; 
Mesers. W. Tonks & Sons, Birmingham (who 
exhibited, among other things, Currall’s patent 
ventilator, in a modified form contrived by 
Mr. Mark H. Judge, so as to be appli- 
cable to the architrave of a door or wit- 
dow); Messrs. Verity Bros., Stanhope-street, 
Baston-road ; and Mr. J. H. Webber, Manude- 
, Brompton. Disinfectants were exhibited 
by the Chioralam Company, Kingsland-road; 
Mr. Washington Lyon, Cowper’s-court, Cornhill ; 
and Messrs. Mackey & Co., Bouverie - street. 
Among the Miscellaneous exhibitors were Messrs. 
G. W. Hobbs & Co., Market Harborough, who 
showed their patent force-pump for emptying 
cesspools ; Mr. W. Knell, Jewin-crescent, who 
exhibited the “Imperial” adjustable window- 
sashes, capable of being cleaned from inside; 
Mr. J. W. Lawrence, High-street, Borough, 
who showed his “freeway” cowls for smoky 
chimneys; The Patent Selenitic Cement Com- 
pany, Great George-street, who sent speci 
mens of their cement; Mr. G. B. Pritchett, 
architect, Bishop’s Stortford, who exhibited his 
patent hollow flooring and his double cormus 
cases for introducing warm air into apart. 
ments; and Mr. H. Tarberville Smith, who 
exhibited a machine for beating carpets. 
Most of the appliances mentioned in the ane 
going classified list of the exhibits are so w° 
known that comment upon them is unnecessary. 
In the course of the Conference more than ot 
speaker expressed his sense of the value of 
exhibitions, and ted that the Society 
Arts was not able to provide better sccommods, 
tion for them than is afforded by the rr 
and not over well-lighted ground-floor © Vinee 
Society’s premises. The shortness of the pers 
during which the exhibition is open 18 also por 
regretted. If the Parkes Museum were loca! nt 
in a more accessible place, and with omer? 
space, this would afford a fitting centre wis 
which to gather on occasions, such ast 
loan exhibitions of all the new inventions ® 
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THE ARCHITECTURE OF LONDON IN 
THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY.* 
BY G. H. BLAGROVE, 


€@ . 
the eighth of Elizabeth, 1566 
ataa Oe Eee activity of the 


The wealth 

nglish people were now greatly on the increase, 
po the Inerchants of London had long felt nw 
want of some refage whither they could reso 
for the transaction of their gee 
Sir Thomas Gresham, @ merchant . 

having visited Antwerp, and seen the 

an, ee ved that hi 
Exchange or Bourse there, resol 
native city should not be behind the foreign 
capital in the possession of such accommoda- 

api i the fork 
tion, He therefore purchased site, at 
formed between Cornhill and Threadneedle. 
street, occupied by eighty houses in three 
alleys,—Swan-alley, New-alley, and St. Christo- 
pher's-alley, not shown on Aggas’s map. The 
houses were pulled down, the materials sold for 
4781., and the remainder of the required sum, 
3,5321., was raised by subscription among the 
citizens, and the first brick of the new “ Burse, 
as it was called, was laid on the 7th of June, 
1566, by Gresham, accompanied by several 
aldermen. A Flemish architect, named Hen- 
ryke, was appointed, and the materials were all 
brought from Flanders. The works were hurried 
on with great precipitation, and the building 
was roofed in in 1567. It consisted of a clois- 
tered court, with shops carried over its arcades, 
called a “ pawn,” from the German m ‘et 
way. The columns of the arcades, which appear 
to have been Doric, were of marble, as was also 
the paving; the second story, within the court, 
was decorated with niches, containing statues 
of the English monarchs, from Edward the Con- 
fessor to Elizabeth, and with Ionic pilasters. 
Close to the north entrance is said to have stood 
a lofty Corinthian column, crested with the 
grasshopper of the Gresham family, which was 
also employed at every corner of the building, 
as well as at the top of the square bell-tower at 
the south entrance. The Burse of London was 
thought to resemble that of Antwerp, the detail 
of which, however, partook more of the Gothic 
style, having pointed arches with huge cusping 
within them. 

In 1570, the Queen proclaimed that the Burse 
should thenceforth be called the “ Royal Ex. 
change,” in memory of her visit there, and to 
Sir Thomas Gresham’s house in Bishopsgate- 
street, where she dined. 

The appearance of this building is decidedly 
foreign; nor can I see that it has had much 
influence, as @ model, upon our architecture. 
We may note the windows with one mullion, and 
the transom high up, as resembling those in 
the Upper Court of Somerset House, and the 
arcading in both, as not dissimilar, 

Previously to the erection of this building, it is 
stated by Stow that the merchants of the City 
used to congregrate twice a day in the open 
street, for the transaction of business, 

I have now treated of the most important 
public buildings erected in London during the 
sixteenth century, and before proceeding to 
consider how domestic architecture was affected 
by the practical requirements and artistic ten- 
—— of that age, it will be well to take a 
rapid glance at the city and its surroundings 
, The pictorial map, by Ralph Aggas, published 
in 1560, the first known map of London, gives 
us @ very accurate notion of ite extent and 
aspect at that time. East of the Tower were 
pleasant suburbs, much resorted to by the 
nobility and merchants of the city, many of 
whom fixed their residence in that quarter 
for the sake of fresh air. Hog-lane, si 
called Petticoat-lane, and now Middlesex-street 
stretching north from St. Botolph’s Church to 
the “Spitel Fyeld,” ig here : 

1 yeld, shown uncom 
Picted. Stow speaks of it as in his time lined 
on both sides with hedge-rows of: elm-trees 
= bridges and stiles for access to the pl t 

elds near about, where were man 


hens gardens; many of the neigh ori elds 
ng used for bowling-alleys, tenter-yards, do. 


Tenter-yard probably mean ing-gro 

Pe linen, &c., from the French Le. 

an for stretching cloth. Women are shown, 

from "> drying clothes on the spot not far 

pw cur Tenter-street, lying south of White- 
pel-road, between Commercial-road and 





* An essay, with si 
: Y, with sixty-three j 

uneasy Tie the aver modal ad. premame af ten 

Seep. 737, ante, 92%! Anstitute of British Architects, 


.| Church, the “White Chapel,” became so im- 


Mansell-street. Hog-lane, mentioned by Stow 
18 not the same as “ Hogge-lane” ce the 
map between “Easte Smithfelt” and “The 
Bares,” which I would rather identify with 
Rosemary-lane, now called Royal Mint-street. 
The road leading from Aldgate to St. Mary’s 


1536, an Act was passed for paving H 
the Bars from the Bridge, the said rit S 
kept in repair at the expense of the ground 
landlords. I should not forget to point out the 
buildings “A se pos pasos wer pan west of 
» and mar on the map. 
The Charterhouse buildings, foumeniy Ae 
to an order of Carthusians, who refused, in 
Henry VIIL.’s time, to renounce the Pope, 
passed through the hands of suodry noblemen 
in the succeeding reigns. Returning to the 
Strand, it was greatly built during the reign of 
Henry VIII., and is supposed to have been 
completed as a street in 1533. At Charing Cross, 
the old cross may be seen on the map, and ig 
supposed to have been named from the village 
of Charing, which formed a resting-place for 
travellers journeying from London to Wests 
minster. To the extreme west, we see a part of 
King Henry’s park to the palace of St. James, 
and the deer disporting themselves therein, 
Down King-street we pass through the two 
gateways, already described, to Westminster 
Hall on the right, and the Abbey Church of 
St. Stephen on the left. 

Along tho river side we come first to the 
“Queen’s bridge,” a landing-pier, next to 
another large pier opposite Westminster Hall, and 
another, called the Privy Bridge, at the Queen’s 
garden. All the great mansions and palaces, 
such as York-place, Durham-place, the Savoy, 
Bridewell, &c., had their own stairs for em- 
barkation. Baynard’s Castle, built by Ralph 
Baynard, who came over with the Conqueror, 
was used by Henry VIII. as a palace, and occa- 
sionally resorted to by Elizabeth. Van Wyn. 
garde’s view {of London, the earliest known, 
and taken for Philip IL, of Spain, shows the 
buildings by the river-side very clearly. The 
spire of St. Paul’s, to be seen in this view, and 
not shown in Aggas’s map, was struck by light- 
ning in 1561. It caught fire, and was burnt within 
an hour down to the battlements; the bells 
melted, and fell on the stairs of the church, and 
many houses suffered in the neighbourhood, one 
being injured by the fall of a pinnacle, To 
the left of Baynard’s Castle is Blackfriars, a 
monastery for an order of Black Dominicans, 
seized and appropriated by Henry VIII. in 
1538, when twenty other monasteries were sup= 
pressed. Next to Blackfriars is the old palace 
of Bridewell (‘‘Bridget’s Well”), and, next 
Bridewell, Whitefriars, formerly a Carmelite 
convent, seized by Henry VIII., who bestowed 
it upon his physician, Dr. Butts, and afterwards 
pulled down by Edward VI., who built noble. 
men’s residences on the site. East of Bay- 
nard’s Castle are Broken Wharf, and ‘“‘ Queen- 
hive,” properly Queenhythe,—wharfs for the 
landing of cargoes,—and the Three Cranes, a 
street so called from three cranes which were 
used for hoisting barrels of wine in a vintry at 
that place. The sign of a tavern in the same 
locality, called the “ Three Cranes in the Vintry,” 
in James L.’s time, represented three cranes, 
i.e, long-necked birds. Next comes Dowgate, 
anciently the ferry of Watling, where, in Aggas’s 
map, horses are shown with bars across their 
necks, to which buckets were suspended, being 
driven into the river to fetch water. Later 
copies of this map show cows being driven to 
drink,—an error by which a spurious copy may 
be detected. Next, we come to the Steelyard, 
the residence of certain German and Flemish 
merchants, who held a monopoly for importing 
grain, rope, and other merchandise, until ex- 
pelled by Elizabeth, in 1597. Next, are “ Freshe 
and “Battolphe” wharfs, and “ Lyon’ and 































































passable for horses that, in 1572, an Act was 
passed for paving it. The Spitel, or Spital 
Field, which may have derived its name from 
the Italian “ spito,” a spear, was long used by 
the citizens as a ground for practisi hi 

: P ing archery 
in. The archers may be seen, with their bows, 
on the map. Bishopsgate-street Without is one 
of the Roman military roads. On the right are 
the old churches of St. Helen and St. Ethel- 
burga, which cannot be detected on the map. 
The old church of St. Leonard may be seen 
above “ Shoreditche,” supposed to take its name 
from the family of Soerdich, lords of the manor 
in the reign of Edward III. Houndsditch was, 
in Stow’s time, an actual ditch, filled with dead 
dogs and rubbish. Holywell-lane, leading off 
west from Shoreditch, was so called from a well 
of sweet water in the neighbourhood. The 
“ Dogge Hous,” south of the garden-plots next 
Finsbury-field, was, probably, a kennel for 
hounds, whose mortal remaing went to enrich 
the attractions of the above-mentioned ditch. 
Moorfields and Finsbury were damp marshy 
grounds, used for archery, and for skating (on 
bone skates) and sliding, by the London appren. 
tices. These fields were drained in 1527, and 
afterwards laid out in pleasure-grounds. Out- 
side Cripplegate are two streets, called White- 
cross-street and Redcross-street; the former 
from a white cross, near a watercourse which 
ran into Moorfields, and the latter from a red 
cross near the end of Golden-lane. Neither of 
these crosses is shown on the map. West of 
Cripplegate is the old church of St. Giles. 
North of the street called Barbican formerly 
stood a barbican, or tower (from the Saxon, 
“ Burgh kennin,” a watch-tower), supposed to 
have been erected by the Romans. Barbican 
Cross is shown, marked Y, on the map, at the 
juncture of the Barbican with Golden-lane. At 
the corner of Aldersgate-street stood the church 
of St. Botolphe, whence Little Britain, so called 
from the Earls of Brittany lodging there, leads 
into Smithfield, 

The “Queen’s Hotel,” in Aldersgate-street, 
now occupies the site of the old “ Boulogne 
Mouth” coaching-house, so called from the 
harbour of Boulogne, besieged by Henry VIII. 
The name was since corrupted into the “ Bull and 
Mouth,” and it is said that the “ Ball and Gate,” 
Kentish-town, was derived in a similar manner. 
“Schmyt Fyeld,” anciently called “‘ Smethe” 
(Anglo-Saxon for smooth) Field, was much used 
for tournaments and horse exercise, and for the 
sacrifice of victims to religious fanaticism. 
North of Smithfield is Clerken Well, with the 
old priory of St. John; south are Cock-lane and 
Pye Corner ; the latter spot, which may have 
derived its name from the ancient court of Pie 
Poudre, held in Cloth Fair, is memorable from 
the Great Fire of 1666 having terminated there. 
On the south side of Long-lane is the wall of 
the priory of St. Bartholomew the Great, with 
its postern. The church may be readily dis- 
tinguished on the map. South of it is the 
church of St. Bartholomew the Less. 

Holborn Bridge crosses the Fleet River to 
Snow-bill. The Old Bourne, or Hill Bourne, 
was a stream, which broke out at the Bars, and 
flowed to Holborn Bridge. The Bars marked the 





termination of the City liberties. West of 
Holborn Bridge is St. Andrew's Church, and, 
facing it, is Ely-place, the town-house or hostell 
of the bishops of Ely, whose strawberry-garden 
is mentioned by Shakspeare in Richard ILI. 
Hatton-garden is a mere field, and Gray's Inn- 
lane has houses about as far a* Gray’s Inn. 
Holborn has houses about a third of the way to 
St. Giles’-in-the-Fields, a small village, where 
the old charch, with its round tower, may be 


“Somers” quays, for embarking and landing 
merchandise, and Billingsgate, the largest of all, 
identical with the Roman “ Belina Porta.” Two 
other “kays,” or quays, lie between this and 
the Tower. A stronghold, existing there in the 
time of the Romans, is said to have been founded 
by Julius Caesar. King Alfred also built _ 
there, but most of the present structure w' 
erected by Henry III., who banked up the 
istinguished earth by the water, enclosed it with piles, _ 
“Tbe ardens of Lincoln’s Inn are shown west | again enclosed the piles with wags 
of Chaneery-lanes the Church of St. Danstan bag =a a was snagnce gm pony” — 
‘he Temple Gate (marked P), by m pqueror, and hi 
gi son 7 si oa bets structure | said to have walled and ditched it. Edward IL 








i i i f St. Peter-ad-Vincula, and, 
i i h’ n, of which I can pro- built the church o "2 
poate ote West of Temple Bar, = ~ y sda 1465 Edward IV. greatly enlarged the forti 
north si rand, is the Church of St. tions. j : 
sa a Fas ee described by Stow, as} The city walls are ie sm om ae in 
ing in Henry VIII.’s reign, “ fall of pits and | perfect condition, rather satmege — 
Song, reine me a ee id int 
: f to where the i . 
Chena Caen. a Aen aan bane pon Thames. The principal gates, seven in number, 
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Moorgate, Bishopsgate, and Aldgate. 
Besides these, there were the postern-gate at 
the Tower, and two other posterns close to the 
dissolved monastery of Greyfriars, one of which 
was made in 1551, to pass through to the 
hospital of St. Bartholomew. Ludgate, the 
principal gate of London, is said to have been 
erected by King Lud, B.C. 66, from whose name 
gome derive the name of London, as being, 
originally, “ Lud’s Town.” It was rebuilt in 
1215, and, in 1373, was constituted a prison for 
poor debtors. In 1454, Sir Stephen Forster 
pulled down houses in the neighbourhood, and 
built a stone chapel for the use of debtors. In 
1586, the gate, being much decayed, was pulled 
down and rebuilt, with three statues, said to 
represent King Lud and his sons, which were 
placed in the east side, while a statue of Eliza- 
beth, now to be seen outside St. Danstan’s | 
Church, Fleet-street was placed on the west | 
side, which was decorated with pilasters, broken 
entablatures, and pediments. Newgate, which 
was new in the reign of Henry I., was used asa 
common prison for felons as early as 1218, and, 
as lately as 1457, was the prison for nobility 
and officers of state, since confined in the Tower, 
Aldersgate, whose name Stow derives from the 
alder-trees which grew around it, was, in an- 
cient times, much enlarged with buildings, and 
John Day, a printer in Elizabeth’s reign, built 
considerably on the City wall towards the parish 
church of St. Anne. Cripplegate, in the eleventh 
century, was credited with the miraculous power 
of curing cripples who passed under it. It was 
rebuilt in 1244, and again in 1491. Moorgate, 
in 1415, was a mere postern, which, in 1511, 
was “‘re-edified,” dykes and bridges made, and 
the ground levelled and made more commodious 
for foot-passengers. Bishopsgate was said to 
have been built by Bishop Erkenwald, son to 
King Offa. It was rebuilt by the “ Anseatick 
Company of Merchants,” in 1479. Aldgate, the 
“Old Gate,” was of great antiquity, and pro- 
bably built by the Romans. 

From Newgate to Aidgate the City is tra- 
versed by Cheapside, Poultry, Cornhill, and 
Leadenhall-street. Entering at Newgato, we 
observe on Aggas’s map Newgate-market, and 
just above, the Grey Friars’ Monastery, con- 
verted in 1522 into an hospital for the relief 
and education of poor children, andcalled Christ’s 
Hospital. The conduit at the corner of Wood- 
street is shown, and east of it the old Cheapside- 
cross. In Wood-street a compter for prisoners 
was built in 1553; but 1 can meet with no illus- 
tration of the original building, which was de- 
stroyed by the Great Fire. The Guildhall, next 
Aldermanbury, to which it gave the name, was 
originally more to the east, but was rebuilt, in 
1411, under Henry IV., by Thomas Knoles, the 
mayor. Silver-street, lying north of the Guild. 
hall, took its name from the silversmiths who 
lived there. Lothbury, leading to Broad-street, 
was 80 called, according to Stow, from the loath- 
some noise made by the metal-workers there. 
This neighbourhood was much inhabited by the 
metal-workers, amongst whom were the gold. 
smiths, who were ordered by Henry VIII. to 
monopolise Goldsmith’s-row, builtin Henry VIL.’s 
reign, and evthusiastically admired by Stow. 
The houses, of which I shall speak further on, 
were built with steep gables, and ornamented 
with battlements. Old Jewry was the part 
occupied by the Jews, who settled in London 
previously to the Conquest. The old Lead- 
enhall-market was anciently « mansion, con- 
vertea into a market in 1445. It derived its 
name from being the first building in London 
roofed with lead. Hard by, on the north side of 
Cornhill, is St. Andrew’s Undershaft, already 
noticed, and next (following Leadenhall-street) 
St. Catharine Creed, or Cree. To the south, 
~ pre ag pae properly, Fen Church,—so 
= from the fenny ground there, caused by 
: St pny | of the Lang Bourne, gave its 

enchurch-street, which follows the 
old Roman curve, crossing “ Gracious,” now 
poring street, to Aldgate. é 
e “ Stokes,” at Bucklersbu 
the only stocks in London; bur’ Nes ora 
were erected in every ward. Walbrook, or the 
brook by the wall, was anciently a brook which 
flowed down from Moorfields, through Dowgate 
into the river. From the old Gothic St. Paul's, 
said to have been built by Ethelbert, kin of 
East Kent, and to which sa te 
sixteenth century of a constructive 
Watling-street, Budge-row, passing London. 
on Canwick-street, and Tower-street, lead 
tp place of execution on Tower-hill, where 
gallows is shown. Parallel, and crossing 


gate, 





little was done in the | 
nature, | 


Paul’s-chain, are Knight Rider-street, and Old 


Fish-street, leading to Dowgate. Thames-street 


runs parallel to it, leading from Blackfriars to 
the Tower, and is, probably, the straightest road 
for its length in the City. In Thames-street, 
east of Dowgate, and behind the church of 
Allhallows, is the Cold Harbour, or Har- 
borough, inhabited in the sixteenth century by 
Cuthbert Tunstal, Bishop of Durham, whom 
Henry VIII. had turned out of Darham House. 


At the corner of Water-lane, by the river, was 
the Custom House, built in the twelfth century. 


The streets of the city, sufficiently narrow, 


were contracted and made dark by the prevalent 
mode of building. Houses were, until the Fire, 
chiefly constructed of wood, with overhanging 
upper stories, so that the inhabitants, in some 
cases, could shake hands from the opposite sides. 


By an assize, in the first year of Richard I., it 
was enacted that all houses in London were, 


thenceforth, to be built of stone, with party- 


walls of the same; but this mandate was rarely 
obeyed, and it was not until the reign of 
Edward IV., when brick was made from the 
clay of Moorfields, that it was used occasionally 
in the place of timber. Reeds, for roofing, were 
then replaced by tiles and slates. In two 
centuries, to gain ground, many stone houses 
were taken down, and others, of timber, built in 
their place, and London, at the time of the Fire, 
was chiefly built of chestnut, filled up with 
plaster. Writing of Goldsmith’s-row, Cheapside, 
Stow says it was “the most beautifal frame of 


faire houses and shops that lie within the walls 


of London, or elsewhere in England, commonly 
called Goldsmith’s-row, betwixt Bread-streete 


and the Cross in Cheape, but is within the 


Breadstreate Ward; the same was builded by 
Thomas Wood, goldsmith, one of the sheriffee of 
London, in the yeere 1491. It containeth in 
number ten faire dwelling-houses and fourteen 
shops, all in one frame, uniformly builded foure 
stories high, beautified towards the streete with 
the Goldsmiths’ Arms and the likenesse of Wood 
men, in memory of his name, riding on monstrous 
beasts, all which is cast in lead, richly painted 
over and gilt.” 

All the houses of this period had very high- 
pitched roofs, mostly with the gable-ends front- 
ing the street. The timbers were so strongly 
framed together that houses would stand for a 
great length of time with their fronts very 
much out of the perpendicular. This is the 
case with Sir Paul Pindar’s house, now existing 
in Bishopsgate-street. Tiles appear to have 
been more extensively used for roofing than 
slates, so that the steep-pitch was necessary. 
Plaster decoration for the exterior was much 
employed. Crests, medallion portraits, and 
armorial bearings were frequently executed in 
this material, often in imitation of the oak 
carvings found upon the fronts of the more ex- 
pensive class of dwelling-honse. It was fre- 
quently the custom, when coins were discovered 
upon @ site, to make enlarged representations 
of themin plaster upon the fronts of houses. 
An example of this was an old house on Little 
Tower-hill, illustrated in Smith’s “ London.” 
The house was pulled down early in the present 
century. The time of its erection must have 
been in the reign of Henry VIII. The old 
“ Fountain” in the Minories, also to be seen in 
Smith’s “ London,” was formerly an inn, and 
afterwards ashop. It furnishes an example of 
the strength of wood construction in the sixteenth 
century, for when it was pulled down the 
timbers were found go firmly framed together 
that they had to be dragged asunder by horses. 

Not content with projecting the upper stories 
of their houses, sometimes as much as 2 ft. from 
the lower part, the builders carried out square 
bays from the upper stories, overhanging the 
footways to an alarming extent. The existing 
houses at Staple-inn, Holborn, are fair examples 
of this, as well as an old house in High-street, 
Southwark, illustrated in “The Excursion 
through Surrey,” where plaster ornamentation 
has been largely indulged in. In the earlier 
examples, we find the pointed roofs of regular 
pitch, frequently projecting as stories, the barge 
rafters pitching on to one strong beam, which 
was supported upon massive brackets of carved 
oak. This occurs in the old “ Artichoke” tavern 
at Blackwall, and in Beaumont House, Strand, 
where the barye rafters are cusped. Both these 
houses are illustrated in Thornbury’s “Old and 
New London.” Beaumont House is decidedly 


| of Tudor date, while the old house in Southwark, 


referred to, where the pitch is much flatter, and 
the gable, consequently, does not form a story 
of itself, belongs to the Elizabethan period. The 


old house in Fleet-street said to hs 
oconpied by Isaak Walton probably’ ¢o° 


between the two ° os 

miniature upon the front shows the indian’, in 
the Classic revival, and the grotesque carr, 
brackets are admirable examples of those om 
ployed in the Elizabethan period, as in Sir Pay| 
Pindar’s house, and some of the houses now 
existing in Holywell-street. Isaak Walton's 
house has been engraved by Giller, from ay 
original sketch. 

A remarkable house in Fleet-street, now 
hairdresser’s, and erroneously called the “ Palace 
of Henry VIII. and Cardinal Wolsey,” wag 
erected in the reign of Henry VIII. It ig sup. 
posed to have been built by Sir Amyas Powlet 
to appease Cardinal Wolsey, who confined him 
there for some years for his having set Wolsey 
when a poor priest, in the stocks. The front, 
of plaster, was probably covered with badges 
and the arms of Wolsey. Within the present 
century this house was held by Mrs. Salmon for 
the exhibition of waxwork figures. 

Buildings of the meaner sort must havo 
sprung up extensively in London during the 
middle of the sixteenth century ; for in 1592 an 
Act (35. Eliz., cap. 6) was passed to restrain the 
building of houses in London or Westminster or 
within three miles thereof, except, for persons of 
the higher class. A fair specimen of middle- 
class houses, probably commenced late in the 
reign of Henry VIII., was Batcher-row, which, 
with Middle-row, extended from Temple-bar to 
St. Mary-le-Strand, the houses now existing on 
the south side of Holywell-street being a rem- 
nant of their western extremity. Some of them 
were erected in the middle of Elizabeth’s reign; 
for one, in Batcher-row, formerly bore the date 
1581. The houses in Butcher-row are illustrated 
in Pennant’s “ London.” They exhibit well the 
ingenuity and daring of the wood construction 
of the time. 

A great marvel of the age, in the time of Eliza- 
beth, was that remarkable piece of carpentry, 
Nonsuch House. An illustration of it occurs in 
Speed’s “Theatre of Great Britain.” It was 
four stories high, with dodecahedronal turrets, 
crowned with onion-shaped cupolas at the angles. 
It was richly covered with carved and gilt panels, 
the whole being constructed of wood, and fixed 
together with wooden pegs. It was imported 
from Holland, and erected upon London Bridge. 

Sir Thomas Gresham’s house, one of the 
superior mansions of the Elizabethan period, was 
attached to a square court, surrounded by a 
covered piazza, and had spacious offices and 
gardens adjoining. It extended from Bishops- 
gate-street to Broad-street. The inner court pre- 
served the Tudor features of steep gables with 
cusped barge-boards, projecting on carved beams 
and corbels, while the termini supporting the 
third story, and the cornices breaking round the 
piers, instead of dying against them, show 
the introduction of Renaissance treatment, and 
fix the Elizabethan date of the building. Erected 
in 1563 as a mansion, it became Gresham College 
by the bequest of its munificent owner. 4 

The old Tador details will be found lingering 
late in the house architecture of the Elizabethaa 
age. In the Queen’s Head, an old public house 
at Islington, which evidently belonged to the 
above period, a dentilled fascia, intended to 
imitate an Italian cornice, is contrasted with 
pseudo-Gothic weathered strings above the first 
and second stories. Grotesquely carved corbels, 
under these strings and the soffit of the roof, are 
similar to those in the Butcher-row houses, and 
others of the time. es 

Bishopsgate-street was much built in the 
Elizabethan period. Nos. 81 to 85 were all 
Elizabethan, one bearing the date 1690, as ls 
were those in Artillery-lane. The house of Sir 
Paul Pindar, erected about 1603, was ® true 
specimen of Elizabethan architecture. An en- 
graving in Lambert's “ History of Lasiet,, 
wherein the perspective is distorted to show & 
the detail of the front, shows its panels, all in 
carved oak, in good preservation in 1805. Under 
the central semicircular bay is still teen 
lunette, in carved oak, of grapes and foliage, on 
highly naturalistic, like the panel Oe 
the Elizabethan period. It has been white, © 
give it the appearance of plaster. As — 
existing, the panels on the front, though P t 
served, have been nearly obliterated with ps? 
and the house is ina usly unstable a o9oe 
It was, originally, a very extensive aie soe a 
spread considerably to the west and sou 


the present structure, which bas become > 
tavern. The interior was rich 


in carved wood 





of .the ceiling® 


work, now removed, but portions 
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in. The ceili 
emain. ¢ * 
seedingly rich, and furnishes ft three 
example of the plaster og ae bn "This 
one of the best features of y 
siling is divided into panels ef various forms, 
ror projecting ribs, moulded at the edges, and on 
pf face decorated with flowers, Lye &o. 
At the junctures of the crossing ribs are 
= ts, and in the centre of tho 
moulded pendants, an in Half 
ceiling are the Pindar arms. Close Py ty see 
Moon-alley, formerly stood a house whic fe oe 
to have been the park-lodge of Sir Paul Pindar’s 
mansion. It had large figures in plaster upon - 
front,—a class of decoration much used ty e 
early part of the seventeenth century. sr us- 
trations of these two houses will be found in 
“Londina Illustra,” and other works. Sheps 
in London appear to have first arisen in the 
reign of Henry VII. In the turbulent times 
which preceded that reign, when property was 
very insecure, it would have been unsafe to ex. 
pose wares for sale in the public streets. ll 
goods required for large establishments used to 
be supplied in the gross from vaults, warehouses, 
&c., and storing accommodation was appended to 
all mansions, hospitals, &., while poorer esta- 
blishments purchased their requirements from 
travelling hucksters, and at fairs and markets. 
The earliest shops were the “bulk” shops 
(from the Danish “ bialke,” a beam, or from 
the Icelandic “balke,” a division between 
stalls); the bulk being a ledge of roofing, 
bracketed out from the bottom story, to 
shelter the open shop from the driving rain and 
snow. Bobert Chambers, in his “ Book of 
Days,” gives an interesting account of the old 
shops of this period, and an illustration of one. 
An old bulk-shop near Temple Bar, used asa 
fishmonger’s shop, and pulled down in the 
present century, may be seen illustrated in 
Archer’s “Vestiges of Ancient London.” A 
bulk-shop is shown in Hogarth’s picture of 
“Night,” with an occurrence happening above 
it more true to nature than commendable to 
senses polite. Some bulk-shops are still exist- 
ing in Clare Market. They are occupied by 
fruiterers and fishmongers, whose trade is atill 
carried on in open shops. 

The amusements, both of the people and the 
nobles, in the sixteenth century, were still of a 
very debased and barbarouskind. Referring to 
Ralph Aggas’s map, we see in Sonthwark, two 
circular buildings, called respectively the ‘ Bul! 
Bayting” and “Bear Bayting.” These bratal 
diversions were much liked by the people, and 
patronised by the nobility, and even royalty. 
A theatre was fitted up in the hall of Whitefriars 
monastery, and opened in 1586; but this was 
mostly forthe performance of Scriptural inter- 
lades, or “ mysteries,” as they were called. The 
bear-baiting was greatly attended on Sundays. 
Stow, recording an accident which occurred 
from overcrowding, says: “The olde and under- 
propped scaffoldes round about the bear-garden 
being overcharged with people, fell suddenly 
down, whereby eight persons were killed, as 
also many hurt.” This disaster, which happened 
in 1582-3, was in those days regarded by the 
superstitious as @ manifestation of Divine wrath 
against the practice of holding entertainments 
on Sunday. How different from the conclusions 
drawn by rational men in our own times from 
the recent Tay Bridge calamity ! 


The bear-garden was built in the reign of | 


Henry VIII. Allen, proprietor in Elizabeth’s 
reigv, contracted with Peter Street for a new 
building “at the Bear Garden,” to be 56 ft. in 
length and 16 ft. in breadth, the carpenter's 
work to come to651 (vide “Londina Illastrata”’ ). 
From this it would seem that the new building 
was to be in a rectangular form. The old bear 
and ball baiting theatres were circular wooden 
buildings, with raised seats around, and exposed 
to the sky. In older times these entertainments 
were conducted in pits, with rails around to pro- 
tect Spectators from the danger of falling. Such 
were the original cock-pits, Subsequently these 
wooden amphitheatres were erected, and the 
So In the centre was still called the “ pit.” 
. hen the public taste improved, and the drama, 

owever humble its character, was in request, a 
proscenium was erected at one side of the en- 
closure, and some of the audience were accom- 
pete: with seats in the “ pit,” which retains 
a Aes Me hey cose day. The reader may 

@ li hakspeare 
logue to “ King Henry Vs oe 
“Can cockpi 
The vasty fields ey beck P or ethane cram, 
: ithin this wooden O the very caeques 
hat did affright the air at Agincourt ?”* 


of the first floor is ex- 


These lines were spoken at the “ Globe” 
theatre, Bankside, Southwark, which was erected 
with the materials of the “ theatre” in Shore- 
ditch, built by James Barbage on land leased 
from Giles Alien. It was removed by Richard, 
son of James Burbage, bat was in existence 
between 1588 and 1592, when Shakspeare 
came to London. Curtain-court, Curtain-road, 
Shoreditch, now called Gloucester-street, marks 
the site of the “Curtain” theatre, built about 
the same time. It is said to have been the first 
theatre where the curtain of green cloth (vulgo, 

cabbage-leaf”) was used. The roof in these 
theatres, which was of thatch, only covered the 
stage and galleries, the pit, to which the ad- 
mission was one penny, being open to the sky. 

Romeo and Juliet” was produced at the 
Curtain about 1597. This theatre afterwards 
degenerated into a sparring-room, : 

It must be understood that both the above- 
mentioned theatres were of wood, probably cir- 
cular in form, or nearly so. Stow speaks of the 
“Globe” theatre, Bankside, Southwark, as “a 
frame of timber octangalar, with a thatched 
roof.” It stood near the old Fishponds, a spot 
whither Queen Elizabeth occasionally retired 
—— public notice. The “ Globe” was burnt in 

Of inventions in the sixteenth century one 
must be mentioned,—that of leaden pipes. In 
1538, Robert Brock, or Brook, chaplain to King 
Henry VIII., invented leaden pipes for the con- 
veyance of water. Also in 1582, Peter Maurice, 
a German engineer, proposed a scheme to the 
Lord Mayor and aldermen for erecting a 
machine for supplying the City with Thames 
water. The machine was erected at London 
Bridge, where Maurice obtained the lease of 
one arch, 

In “drawing toward an end,” I cannot more 
fitly close than by a notice of some tombs and 
monuments of this period. The tombs of the 
Elizabethan period were, like the old Gothic 
altar-tombs, crowned by recumbent effigies of 
the departed. They were often of a pulvinated 
form, like that of Mary Queen of Scots, in West- 
minster Abbey, where the pseudo-Jonic pilasters 
follow the contour of the tomb, terminating in 
claws. The grotesque lions and other beasts 
placed at the feet of Crusaders and others, and 
supposed to symbolise the vanquished powers of 
evil, are here replaced by a small crowned lion, 
squatting on its haunches, and holding a sword, 


giving place to those of carved oak and these 
to plaster ceilings; the Tudor arch, growing 
flatter and flatter, until it ceased to be an arch 
at all, but two slanting stone beams, thrusting 
against curved springing stones; the pointed 
roofs, growing flatter in their turn, until they 
were fitted to be concealed behind Classic pedi- 
ments, and the battlements employed as a 
decorative feature, as if in playful mockery at 
the bygone terrors of an exploded feudalism. 

I wish I could go further. I should like to 
follow the Progress of London building up to 
the Great Fire of 1666, when a real architec. 
tural revolution was evoked, but the prescribed 
limits of this paper forbid my doing so, and I 
close it with regret. 








EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY BILL. 


Tue following is the text of the Government 
Bill, as amended in committee, “to extend and 
regulate the liability of employers to make com- 
pensation for personal injuries suffered by work. 
men in their service ”’ :— 


**1, Where after the passing of this Act personal inju 
is caused to a workman (1) by reason of pa defect - rid 
works, machinery, plant, or stock connected with the 
business of the employer ; or (2) by reason of the negli- 
gence of any person ia the service of the employer who 
superintendence intrusted to him; or (3) by reason of the 
negligence of any person in the service of the employer to 
whose orders or directions the workman at the time of the 
injury was bound to conform and did conform; or (4) by 
reason of the act or omission of any Person in the service 
of the employer done or made in obedience to the rules or 
by-laws of the employer, or in obedience to particular in- 
stractions given by any person delegated with the autho- 
rity of the employer in that behalf, the workman, or in case 
the injury results in death, the legal personal representa- 
tives of the workman, and in Scotland any persons entitled 
in case of death, shall have the same right of compensa- 
tion and remedies against the employer as if the workman 
had not been a» workman of nor in the service of the em- 
ployer, nor engaged in his work. 

2. A workman shall not be entitled under this Act to 
any right of compensation or remedy against the employer 
in any of the following cases, that is to say,—(1.) Under 
sub-section 1 of section 1, unless the defect therein men- 
tioned arose from the negligence of the employer, or of 
some person in the service of the employer, and intrusted 
by him with the duty of seeing that the works, machinery, 
plant, or stock were in proper condition. (2.) Under 
sub-section 4 of section 1, unless the injury resulted from 
some aa ae A or defect in the rules, bye-laws, or in- 
structions therein mentioned. (3.) In any case where the 
workman materially contributed by his own negligence to 
cause his injury. (4.) In any case where the workman 
knew of the defect or negligence which caused his injury, 
and failed within a reasonable time to give, or cause to be 
given, information thereof to the employer or some person 





wherewith to guard the body of the defunct. 
The canopy, in the manner of a triumphal arch, | 
closely resembles in detail, as well as in general | 


entablature, supported by small Corinthian | 
colamns, is ornamented by raised shields, and | 
surmounted by obelisk-shaped terminals. The 


j 
t 


arch, which presents an exceedingly weak ap-| 


outline, that of Queen Elizabeth’s tomb. The | 


superior to himself in the service of the employer, havin 
no reasonable cause to believe that the employer or cash 
superior was aware of the said defect or negligence. 

S The t of cx tion recoverable for per- 





sonal injury to s workman under this Act shall not exceed 
such sum as maybe found to be equivalent to the esti- 
mated earnings during the three years preceding the 
injury of s person in the same grade employed during 
those years in the like employment and in the district in 
which the workman is employed at the time of the injury. 

4. An action for the recovery under this Act of com- 
pensation for an injury shall not be maintainable unless 


poaranes, has its soffit divided into panels by | notice that such action will be brought is given within 


ribs, with pendants at their junctures, like those | 
in the ceilings of that time. The pilasters of | 
the superstructure, sufficiently meagre, are ren- 
dered more so by the narrow archivolt which 
encroaches upon them. The carved head, in 
place of a keystone, without a backing or panel 
to inclose it, has the appearance of being stuck 
on, and the figures in the spandrels of the arch 
are too obtrusive. With the pedestal and arms 
above this superstructure appears overloaded, 
bat, considering the slightness of the haunches 
of the arch, it must be regarded as a clever 
iece of construction. 
cron with relief from this debased example 
to the chaste and elegant monument to the 
chronicler Stow in St. Andrew's Undershaft. 
It belongs, of course, to the beginning of the 
seventeenth century. It is executed in terra 
cotta, and must have been designed by an 
Italian artist. Its details and proportion are 
exquisite. Above it, set in a circular disc, are 
the arms of the Tailors’ Company, to which 
Stow belonged. Sach terminals were common 
in the Elizabethan period, and this one may be 
compared with that surmounting the monument 
of Plowden, in the Temple Church, dated 1584, 
which is illustreted in Smith’s “ London. Stow 
died in 1603, after a long and useful life, spent 
in writing his “‘ Chronicles ” and his “ Survey, 
which have reaming —_ since, as 
arces of reference for the curious. 

Thus mathe I endeavoured, though with many 
shortcomings, to present a review of the _— 
and Elizabethan styles, as affecting the archi- 
tecture of London. In the Tador buildings, at 
their best, we have seen the straight — 
mullions and square hood moulds preparing | 
way to the more primitive lintel construction. 








We have seen the inimitable traceried roofs 


six weeks, and the action is commenced within six months 
from the occurrence of the accident causing the injury. 

5. (1.) Every action by a workman for recovery of com- 
pensation under this Act shall be brought in a County 
Court, but may be removed into a Superior Court in like 
manner as an action commen in a County Court ma 
by law be removed, (2.) Upon the trial of any suc 
action in a County Court one or more assessors may be 
appointed for the purpose of ascertaining the amount of 
compensation. (3.) For the purpose of regulating the 
conditions and mode of appointment and remuneration of 
such assessors, and all matters of procedure relating to 
their duties, and also for the purpose of consolidating any 
actions under this Act in a County Court, and otherwise 
preventing multiplicity of such actions, rules and regula- 
tions may be made, varied, and repealed from time to 
time in the same manner as rules and regulations for regu- 
Isting the practice and procedure in other actions in 
County Courts, ‘County Court’ shall, with respect to 
Scotland, mean the ‘Sheriff’s Court,’ and shall, with 
respect to Ireland, mean the ‘Civil Bill Court.’ In Scot- 
land any action under this Act may be removed to the 
Court of Session in the manner provided by the 74th 
section of the Court of Session Act, 1868, if the Lord 
Ordinary of the Division of the Court shall think the case 
a proper one to be tried in a Superior Court, provided the 
case shall be removed only upon such terms as to eae 
of expenses, findin caution, or other terms as the Lord 
Ordinary or the Division shall think fit. In Scotland the 
Sheriff may copjoin actions arising out of the same occur- 
rence or cause of — —_ - the instance of different 

i i ifferent injuries. 
Pater the pon mat of this Act, unless the context 
otherwise requires, the expression ‘person who has 
superintendence intrusted to him’ means s person whose 
sole or principal duty is that of superintendence, and who 
is not ordinarily en in manual labour ; the expression 
‘employer’ inclades a body of persons corporate or un- 
incorporate ; the expression ‘workman’ means & person 
to whom the Employers and Workmen Act, 1875, applies. 

7. This Act may c cited as the Workman's Compensa- 

tion Act, 1880,” 








Brick Culvert passing under the Alder. 
Facer oraaerar Canal fell in on Saturday, 
and in a short space of time twenty-three miles 
of water flowed away in the direction of Fleet 


with great force. 
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EDINBURGH. 


A TOWN-HALL has, for years past, been & 
desideratum in this city. The erection of a 
suitable building has often been talked of, but 
it has been thought advisable to postpone the 
matter rather than run the risk of erecting a 
building unworthy of the city. The incorpora- 
tion have no funds applicable to such @ purpose, 
and the debt incurred by the original City Im- 
provement Trust has not yet been discharged, 
although, as the years roll on, the city bonds are 
being called in and cancelled. To provide funds 
for the erection of new municipal buildings an 
additional tax must be laid upon the city, and 
the chief danger of the scheme failing arises 
from the opposition of noisy, forward individuals 
who oppose every new tax for whatever purpose. 
The state of the present municipal buildings is 
such, however, as to force itself upon the notice 
of those concerned ; they have been altered and 
realtered, but are still inconvenient and insuffi- 
Cient for the requirements of the city. The 
matter has now been formally brought before 
the council by Baillie (Alderman) Colston, who 
moved :— 

“‘Thst it he remitted to the Lord Provost’s Committee 
to consider and report upon the present condition of the 
City Chambers aud the Court-houses attached, their venti- 
istion and adeptation for the purpores to which they are 

at also to consider and report upon the expediency of 
wing Dew municipal buildings and a town-hall built upon 
the present site of the City Chambers.” 
In supporting his motion, the baillie referred to 
the maruificent town-halls erected in Manchester 
sud elsewhere, and proceeded to argue in fayour 
of the site of the present buildings as the most 
Suitable. “He took it for granted that the 
gnestion of site was one of great consequence, 
and sure to be eagerly canvassed. Wheresoever 
architects were, with individual ideas and 
Gesigus and competing plans, they were certain 
to be as divided and pugnacious as engineers 
were in reference to water supply. Happily, 
however, the elements of difference which a 
corporation, and even Parliament, had to face 
in the latter class of cases did not apply here, 
for the town council could come to a conclusion 
on this subject independent altogether of pro- 
fessional skill or the aid of experts. In fact, if 
the matter was to proceed at all, it was for the 
town council to say that was the site, and then 
to call in the aid of the architects by competing 
designs to have the scheme carried through.” 



















































a 
plained by supposing that they were de: 
by the masters to whom ior ae nee! 
bat execated by provincial workmen, no, 
directed by intelligent supervision. They shoulg 
be studied in connexion with the friezs of the 
temple of Apollo at Phigalia. The lecturer then 
alluded to the metopes of the temple of Zeus at 
Olympia, of which 11 had been recovered in the 
course of the German excavations, and Which 
were thought to be works of the Athenian 


THE SCULPTURES OF MYRON, 
POLYCLETUS, ALCAMENES, AND SCOPAS. 


Tue fourth of Mr. C. T. Newton’s lectures* on 
Greek art to the students of University aad 
King’s Colleges was delivered in the Botanical 
Theatre of University College on the 26th ult. 
In it Mr. Newton treated of the sculptors con- 
temporary with Phidias at Athens and elsewhere 
in Hellas. Among these were Myron, Poly- t ; 
cletus,and Alcamenes. These masters,as we were | school in the middle of the fifth century B.C, 
told by Roman critics, had severally special ; Mr. Newton's fifth lecture, delivered on the 9th 
characteristics. Myron was distinguished by | inst., treated of the art of Scopas, the contem. 
the thoroughness of his knowledge of the forms of Praxiteles. The period during which 
of organic life, especially in the representation | these two great artists flourished, extended, said 
of animals, and by the fertility of his invention | the lecturer, from the downfall of the Athenian 
in motion and subjects. His three most cele-| empire, B.C. 404, to the accession of Alexander 
brated works were a Discobolus, the athlete | the Great, B.C. 336. Great changes took placg 
Ladas, and a heifer. All these works were in| in the Hellenic world during that period, which, 
bronze, and excited the admiration of antiquity | fall as it was of stirring historical events, was 
from his own time to that of the Antonines.|even more to us in reference to the 
Though there were in his works traces of 08 of thought, for it was in that age that 
archaism, he infused into them a wonderful | Plato taught philosophy; and although no great 
vitality. He is thought to have been hardly | tragic _poet succeeded the illustrious rival 
capable of expressing more than the action of | dramatists of the age of Pericles, yet the poetry 
the body. He was unable to express the emo-| of Euripides exercised a marked influence on 
tions of the soul, still less did he attain to the|art by bringing the gods and heroes mor 
highest ideal types. Polycletus, an Argive| within the pale of haman sympathy, and asso. 
sculptor, worked by a formula of proportion | ciating them with the accidents of human pas. 
deduced from his own study of the human body. | sions. Hence there was manifest in the art of 
He wrote a treatise on this subject called the|the period a tendeney to exhibit gods like 
Canon, and he applied his rules in the constrac. | Dionysos in dramatic situations in which certain 
tion of a type called also by the same name. He | subordinate mythical beings played a part. The 
was great in heroic or athletic types, but, inthe | artists of that age had before them a standard 
judgment of Quintilian, his divinities were de-| of perfect beauty in the works of Phidias and 
ficient in majesty. He made a colossal statue| the great masters of the Periclean age; but 
of the goddess Hera (Juno) in gold and ivory | that was a questionable advantage, because the 
for his native Argos, and two celebrated figures, | Sculptors were tempted to sacrifice the higher 
both probably of athletes, one calied the Dia- | qualities in their desize to produce something 
dumenos, the other the Doryphoros. He, like| ew and attractive. Scopas was a native of 
Myron, worked chiefly in bronze. Alcamenes,| Paros, an island famed in antiquity for the 
the pupii of Phidias, and after his death the beauty of ite statuary marble. He was rather 
greatest Athenian sculptor, was a sculptor in| older in date than Praxiteles, and probably in- 
marble. His Aphrodite in the Garden was| fluenced his art not a little, for Pliny says that 
much praised by Lucian for qualities which we|in his own day the Roman critics could not 
were apt to associate with the art of Praxiteles, | decide to which of these two artists the cele. 
of whom, perhaps, he was the forerunner. The | brated group of Niobe and her children should 
question now had to be considered, were there | be attributed, Scopas worked not only at Athens, 
any extant works which we might attribute | but in the Peloponnesus, in Bootia, in Samo. 
with certainty or probability to one of these | thrace, in Bithynia, and the Troad, at Epbecus, 
three great sculptors, Myron, Polycletus, or|#nd in Caria. He was the architect of the 
Alcamenes? The lecturer exhibited a drawing| temple of Athene Alea at Tegea, in Arcadia, 
of a Discobolus, of which, he said, several re- | and designed the sculptures in the pediments, in 





The present City Chambers, as many of our 
readers are aware, are situated on the north 
side of the High-street, nearly opposite the 
Cathedral of St. Giles and the Law Conrta, | 
The ground slopes very rapidly to the north, and | 
herein lies the chief difficulty; but as regards 
architectural effect, there can be no doubt that, 
if skilfully treated, the new buildings could be 
made the most picturesque in any city in the 
empire. 

Various other sites have been suggested, all 
more or less admirable, but the acquirement of 
which would involve a large expenditure. 
Amongst these the favourite one is the north 
side of St. Andrew-square, which, as a position 
for a stately building, stands unrivalled. The 
west side of South Hanover-street, between 
George-street, Rose-street, and the Music-hall, 
has been talked of. The block of buildings to the 
west of the Post-office has been pointed to as 
being free on all sides, and affording a good 
opportunity of terminating the east end of 
Princes-street in an artistic manner. Bat, 
besides the question of expense, there is much 
in the sentiment of association which clings to 
the centre of the old town, in proximity to the 
Cross and the scene of some of the most stirring 
incidents in the history of the city. It is con- 
tended that the property on either side of the 
present City Chambers could be 


moderate sum, and that alth h : 
would be situated in ough the Town-hall 


the low-level of Cockburn-street, 
Bailie Cranston, in seconding the motion, 


inted out that a“ large portion of the Cal 
Prison had been condemned by the late a 


ment, and the erection of the proposed municipal 


buildings there would be very suitable for per- sty nee oo 


sons resident both in the old and the new town 
while the site would in 
ae be one of the grandest in 
_ We suspect, however, that the latter propos; 
tion will not meet with much favour; belt we 
ever situation is selected, we trust that the 
matter will be gone about in no niggardly 
Spirit, and that the new buildings will be worthy 
of the most beautiful city in the empire, 





acquired at a| the Victories in relief on the balustrade of the 
the ait toon tone —— of in aa Adverting to the recent 
[ re 1s an | discoveries at Olympia, the lecturer said we had 
approach by the frontage which would abut upon | an undoubted eten = an artist of the ‘aa of 


plicas in marble are extant, and which corre. | one of which was represented the hunt of the 
sponded exactly with Lucian’s description of the | Calydonian boar ; in the other, the battle between 
Discobolus of Myron. It had been sought to|Achilles and Telephos. Search had recently 
identify a Satyr in the Lateran with another| been made in situ for these sculptures, bat 
work of the same sculptor, a group of Athene | hitherto without success. At Megara were 
and Marsyas. With regard to Polycletus there | 8tatues of Eros, Pothos, and Himeros, by Scopas. 
was a statue of an athlete winding a diadem These three figures were personifications of love 
round his head, formerly in the Farnese collec- | in three distinct phases,—Eros being the equiva- 
tion, and another found at Vaison in France, | lent of Cupid, Pothos the regretful longing for 
both of which corresponded in subject with the | #bsent love, and Himeros the attractive charm 
statue of the Diadumenos, but how far they de-| leading to Eros. In Bithynia, Scopas a 
viated from the original could not be ascer-|great group of Poseidon, Thetis, Achilles, 
tained. An attempt had been made to identify | Nereids, Tritons, and sea monsters. This oat 
his Doryphoros with certain other statues, but | bably represented Achilles after death, conducte 
the proof of the identity had not been satisfac-|to the island of Leuce by his mother poe 
torily made out. With regard to Alcamenes it | The Nereids were impersonations of the vari 
was possible that another statue of a Discobolas | aspects of the sea. A Bacchante at Athens, 
in the Vatican might be a copy of his celebrated | Which was described in pompous language by 
statue of a victor in the pentathlon in bronze.|the rhetor Callistratos, was one of the _ 
Again, when the quantity of Athenian sculpture | celebrated works of Scopas, representing tho 
of the age of Phidias still extant was taken into | 0rgiastic frenzy which possessed the — 
account, it was more than probable that some | 0f Bacchus, and which was the subject of 
of it might have been executed by Myron and | Bacche of Earipides. There was & — 
Alcamenes. The former might have sculptured family likeness between this Bacchante av i 
some of the metopes of the Parthenon which | umber of similar figures preserved to ry : 
presented those traces of archaism said to be| gems, or in the reliefs of marble vases 0 7 
the characteristic of Myron, while Alcamenes| Boman period. In the Troad Scopas execu . 
might have sculptured some of the figures in a — of tg anwsie ge ay coreg 
the iments of the m recently explored by 

ped same temple, and, perhaps, Dilettanti; in Esta & sculptured one of the 
columns of the temple of Diana, and in Caria 
he was one of the four artists employed in deco- 
rating the famous mausoleum with soulpter® 
On this important monument, which is virtua nd 
his own discovery, Mr. Newton spoke less, wea 
had treated it on the previous Friday be in 
most of his andience, in view of its remains 
the British Museum. 


















Phidias, and probably of his school, the Nike by 
Peonios, dedicated by the Messenians, This 
was a figure which, even ia ite present muti- 
lated condition, showed a daring conception and 





as we knew from Pausanias, sculptured one of 





A QUERY. <A 
§12,—If a member of a Local Board or 54 
tary Authority applies for a salaried appoist 
ment under the Board of which he is # mom”? 
can he legally be elected to such Spain 
before resigning his seat as a member © 
Board? And if so, can he give his vse 
member, on the appointment ? 


authority, the other pediment was the work of 
Alcamenes. These two pedimental compositions, 
with much originality in the general conception, 
showed such grievous shortcomings in the exe- 
cution that the inconsistency could only be ex- 





* Bee pp. 644, 678, ante, 
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HITECTURAL 

LINCOLN DIOCESAN ARC 

S0C 


Taz members of thie Society held their 


annual meeting ~ a 
the bishop suffragan gave 
Retford, wie che two Retford churches, and 


conveyan 


tel, and proceed 
seh Mattersey, Everton, Clayworth, and 
Hayton. The weather was very 


At the Abbey Church of Blyth ~ — ra 
Gray met the company, and the ps ew 
ves Ge ‘aan oa pst in the 
said was one Of i 

ree nh both architecturally and gan wh 
It was extremely valuable to get & -date 

example, and the portion in which they = 
assembled was dated 1088. It was a “a 
church to Lincoln Cathedral, the whole of the 
old portion of which had now a 
away. The founder built the church th 


at the beginning of the reign of William 8, 





having come over himself with the Conqueror. | 
The ea had since been pulled down, vod 
portion of the church; and at the eastern end, | 
where he thought it was probable the altar used 
to be, an arch was built up, as they would notice, | 
and monuments erected to the Mellish family. | 
A portion of the old church was thus cut off, 
and had been desecrated and used as an aviary 
for rare birds, and since then as & cat-house. | 
Let them hope it might at no distant date be 
restored to the original purpose for which it | 
was intended. The whole of the Norman win- 
dows were formerly filled with rich stained glass 
which had to a great extent been destroyed. 
On the 9th inst. the places visited and the 
churches examined were Grove, Treswell, South 
and North Leverton, Sturton, Littleborough, 
North Wheatley, and Clarborough. A meeting 
was held in the evening under the presidency of 
the bishop of the diocese. 








THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
OPERATIVE PLASTERERS. 


Tur above-named society was established on 
its present basis in April, 1862. Before that 
date there were numerous local societies spread 
throughout the country, all of them being dis- 
tinct from, and independent of, each other. In 
London alone several such existed, some of 
them being numerically strong. When the idea 
of federation, or amalgamation, was started in 
1861, the number of members returned as being 
in union was 1,700. Of those 1,171 joined the 
a National Association on its formation in 
1862. 

The society is registered under the Trade 
Union Acts 1871 and 1876; its present 
seat of government is situated at Birmingham, 
and there, for some years, it is likely to re- 
main, for the society has erected handsome 
premises, known in the locality as “ Unity 
Villa,” — serve as the offices of the asso- 
ciation, and as the resid 
seer. ence of the general 

he entrance-fees are, up to 25 years , 
aa above that age the mb of oben ie be. 
or every five years up to 45 years , 
beyond which those was join can iota 
to the trade fund. The contributions are, for 
full members, that is, those who are entitled to 
all the benefita, 6d. per week, und 4d. per week 
for those entitled to trade benefits only. The 
local, or branch expenditure, has to be met by 
local levies, as all contributions and entrance- 
fees are devoted to the general purposes of 
the society, so that the actual amount con- 
tributed by each member is increased to that 
— Re local levies may to 

umstances, but d i 
laut pony oo oe “on will average at 

nefits id —Bickness, 
— for four mde Ss per week for hae 
re months, and a further gum of 46. per week 
oF another four months should the illness con- 
-— Accident benefit is 601.; faneral benefit, 
— uP rannuation allow 
10g relief, which, i reality anoth 

name for out-of.work in outer bop a os 
Satisfactory form than it is in some other 


80Cieti 
week.” 9s. per week; and strike pay, 15s. per 





reports, or as they are here designated, distri 

reports, occupy 44 pages: in * t sianes 
abstract of the income and expenditure, in so far 
as they appertain to the general funds of the 
Association ; but they do not give any informa- 
tion concerning lodge accounts, Under the name 
of each separate district is given the number of 
members, and whether “fall” or trade only ; 
and on the income side the amounts paid in as 
entrance-fees, contributions, and fines, and goods 
or cash received from the central office. On the 


. | expenditure side the payments for sickness, 


deaths, accidents travelling relief, strike 
, , pay, 
= _ —_ remitted to the central office, are 

In another part of the rt the regis 
name of each momber, i ae cdl 
membership, payments during the year, arrears 
due to the general fund, 1878 and 1879, and 
various other particulars, are chronicled most 
ae these details fill no fewer than 


The namber of branches on the books at the 
end of the year was 163; and five are marked 
“closed.” At the close of 1878 there were 157 
branches, showing a net gain during the year of 
six. In London alone there are twenty-eight 


| district lodges, the remainder being in provincial 


towns. The total number of financial members 
on the 31st of December last was 4,580; on the 
same date in 1878 there were 5,353 members, 
showing a decrease during the year of 773. 
Stagnation in trade, and the numbers travelling, 
were the chief causes of this decline. 

The total income for the year, exclusive of 


local levies, was 56821. 15s. 6d.; this amount 


was made up as follows :—Contributions, 4,864. 
Os. 7d.; entrance-fees, 403/. 133.; goods from 
general office, 109/.; miscellaneous items, 3061. 
Os. 3d. The income for 1878 was 6,4901. 3s. 3d., 
being less in 1879 by 7971. 7s. 9d.; only a small 
falling off, considering the slackness of trade, 
and the fact that the members have nothing to 
fall back upon except travelling relief. 

The expenditure for the year was 5,327/. 
16s. 8d., showing a net gain in funds of 3541. 
18s. 10d. to be carried forward to the cash 
balance in hand. The principal payments were 
as follow :—Sick benefit, 1,7071. 128. 3d.; acci- 
dents, 5081. 13s. 4d.; funeral allowance, 5121.; 
travelling relief, 5411. 98.; total, 3,269/. 14s. 7d. 
In addition to which 22/. 5s. were given as 
gratuities and gifts to other trades. Disputes 
cost during the year 1211. 11s. only. To this 
must be added, as the report states, “a propor- 
tionate share of 109/. increase in the cost of 
deputations,” but it contends that the saving in 
the former item of 5701. on the year was due to 
the conciliatory course initiated by the executive 
council, proving that the policy of conciliation 
“ends in a positive gain to the association.” 

Both the auditors and the secretary call atten- 
tion to the increase of travelling relief, and they 
advocate the establishment of an out-of-work 
fund, based on similar principles to those 
adopted by the carpenters and joiners, and 
some other of the amalgamated societies. The 
system of travelling relief is being condemned 
by most of the officials of trade unions. It 
engenders a roving disposition in the members, 
and the families are in no way provided for or 
assisted by its means. The secretary seems to 
hint that in some cases the sick-fund has been 
made use of as an out-of-work fund, for he 
cannot make out how there should be a large 
increase of illness, with a considerable diminu- 
tion in the number of deaths, and he declares 
that “the point referred to is at variance with 
statistical records.” 

The management expenses are put down at 
1,5701. 38. 7d. This inclades 2861. 19s. 7d. for 
deputations, opening new lodges, and on mat- 
ters connected with disputes. This latter, it is 
claimed, prevented strikes, and thereby effected 
a saving of the fands. The investigation of claims 
put forward by members is also included under 
the same head, Executive meetings cost 1051. 15s. ; 
printing and stationery, 6401. 5s. 6d.; post- 
ages, telegrams, money-orders, parcels, &c., 
1311. 10s. 1d.; general secretary and assist- 
ants, 2801. 18s.; auditors and extra help, 


- 1931. 6s.; and some minor items. 


The remainder of the expenditure was made 
ap of several amounts, the largest being 
1241. 18s. 5d., paid on account of special con- 
ference; 1681. 1s. 2d. balance of account for altera- 
tions, irs, office fixtures, &e.; 651, 8s. 10d 
for ground-rent, rates and taxes, insurance, fue! 
and gas, cleaning offices, 4c ; and 511. 2s. 10d 
law expenses in connexion with certain defalca- 


tions and prosecutions. 


Py cash balance at the end of the year was 
be 4 38. 2d.,—an increase in the year of 
- ~s — The worth per member is stated 

- 98. This is altogether exclusive of 
arrears, branch funds, and the premises and 
— Property belonging to the society. Very 
ew trade societies can boast of having so large 
an average amount per member. 

An excellently-arranged table is given on 
page 51, “showing the amoxnts annually ex. 
pended as benefits during the past nineteen 
years.” The following are the aggregate 
totals:—Sick pay, 6,1341. 18s, 7d.; accident 
benefit, 7,252]. 14s, 10d.; funeral allowance, 
8.6121. 13s. 2d. ; travelling relief, 1.3651. 17s. 6d. 3 
gifts to other trades, and gratuities, 7361. 5s. ; 
— disputes, 6,8731. 19s. ; total, 30,9761. 

The only remarks in the report having refer. 
ence to the long-continued depression in trade 
are those with regard to the fidelity of the 
members and the solvency of the association, 
The argument is, that the former have borne 
the test and have passed the ordeal success- 
fally; and that the latter is assured by reason 
of the handsome balance at the banker’s, and 
the enlarged individual interest each member 
has in the funds of the iostitution. 








THE COWPER MEMORIAL CHURCH, 
OLNEY. 


Asovt a year and a half ago, the Rev. G. G. 
Horton, Congregational minister at Olney, pro- 
mulgated the idea of erecting a Congregationalist 
place of worship in that place in memory of the 
poet Cowper, and the movement was so far suc- 
cessful that on the 2nd of May in last year the 
corner-stone was laid by Mr. Serjeant Gaselee. 
The architect is Mr. John Sulman, of London, 
and the builders are Messrs. Clayson & Shar- 
man, of Bratield and Cogenhoe. The portion of 
the work already carried out has cost about 
2,500/., but to complete the scheme proposed 
the total sum of about 4,9001, will berequired. The 
building stands on the site of the old chapel, which 
was erected in 1717, but which was pronounced 
to be in a dangerous state. Although uo wider, 
it is brought forward some 20 ft., and now 
forms a prominent feature in the town. The 
style of architecture adopted is Thirteenth Cen- 
tury Gothic. The principal features of the ex- 
terior consist of a rather ornate pinnacled front, 
having a large double doorway within a richly- 
moulded archway; the mouldings, into which 
the ball-flower ornament has been introduced, 
resting on shafts with carved capitals. The 
entrance is within a small gable with a finial. 
Above are two traceried windows with quatre- 
foil and cinquefoil-headed lights. These windows, 
filled with stained glass, light the gallery, and 
between them on the outside is a shaft, springing 
from a carved corbel, which is carried up to 
support a sculptured figure of the poet, the gift 
of Mr. Hubbard, of Olney; this figure, being in 
the gable above the window, is well seen from 
the street. The walls are of local stone, taken 
from the Oolite formation, with Bath stone 
dressings; and the roofs are slated. In plan 
the church is a rectangle, measuring 65 ft. by 
38 ft. internally, and will seat, it is estimated, 328 
adults on the ground floor and 122 in the gallery, 
making a total of 450. The rostrum was exe~ 
cuted for the contractors by Mr. H. Archer, of 
Northampton, and is of yellow and white picked 
deal, with a row of panels in front, of white 
beech, on which pateras are carved, this work 
being thrown into relief by the introduction of 
American walnut. The seating for the congre- 
gation is arranged in three blocks, those in the 
aisles being placed at an angle, so that all may 
see the minister. The height of the building 
externally to the finial on the front gable is 
46 ft., and, to the top of the turret, 74 ft. 








SMALL-POWER ENGINES. 


—Being engaged in preparing designs for & country 
a oy ond which circumstances require — 
neated either by hot water or steam, it would be m 
desirable that, in connexion with the heatisg apparatus, & 
simply worked smail power engine should rovide for 
+4 d for minor farm work, and, when not 


pumping water ao : : eae Coan 
roducing two electric lights. — 

wher apogee 5 any of your readers could inform me 

of any firm p d to bine all these features as @ 





peciali ho might be induced to do so, at a moderate 

cat T ded is pier extra trouble in bem wey with, 
‘ f expenditure in arranging fo 

pashan epospetoett — who make the above branches 

their specialities, that a firm producing the combination 





i e a large amount of support, 
would, even with _ “t Ds Quurcx SswkiL, Ora, 
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THE ARTISTS’ BENEVOLENT FUND. 


Tue seventy-firet anniversary festival of this 
society was held on Saturday evening last at 
the Freemasons’ Hall, the Right Hon. A. J. B. 
Beresford-Hope, M.P., president of the Fund, 
in the chair. : 

The usual loyal and patriotic toasts having 
been honoured, Mr. W. Cave Thomas responding 
for the Reserve Forces, 

The Chairman proposed “ Prosperity to the 
Artiste’ Benevolent Fund,” and in doing so said 
that the society undertook the work of helping 
men to help themselves. In plain English, it 
was a benefit society, with an annuity fund 
superadded. For the artists there was no pro- 
vision in old age and distress, as for the poor 
men of a lower class, and therefore it was in- 
cumbent upon them to do something for them- 
selves. It was the truest, most real, most 
practical of charities ; to show @ man, not how 
he might shirk his responsibilities, but how 
his responsibilities might be so formed, 80 
shaped, so made easy and ready to him, that it 
was his own fault if he did not follow it to his 
own advantage. One branch of the fund con- 
sisted of pensions to the widows and children of 
those who had taken advantage of the society. 
Although it was built upon business principles, 
it was not administered on the cold and hard 
principles of political economy. They helped 
and aided men, but advised them to help them- 
selves, and what man in the world was there to 
whom such a work as that ought to be more 
acceptable than to him who evoked or copied or 
perpetuated forms of pure beauty and magnifi- 
cent imaginations for the teaching and delight 
of his fellow creatures? Away with the idea 
of the Bohemian artist, which was simply the 
production of the little French novels in dirty 
yellow covers. To his mind, a Bohemian artist 
was just as great an anomaly as a Bohemian 
Chancellor or a Bohemian Archbishop of Can- 
terbury. 

Mr. C. J. Dimond (the honorary secretary of 
the Fund) responded, and stated that the society 
had been in existence for seventy years, and it 
now boasted of a capital of something like 
27,0001. 

Mr. Gambier Parry gave, with very appro- 
priate remarks, “ The health of the Chairman,” 
who, having responded, proposed “The Royal 
Academy.” 

Sir F. Leighton, in acknowledging the toast, 
said that it was an especial satisfaction to him 
to be present, for, owing to various reasons, 
he had never before been able to attend the 
festivals. His absence had been taken by some to 
signify a lack of sympathy with,—nay, almost a 
studied indifference to, the objects of the society. 
He confessed to having felt no little amazement, 
and, indeed, some pain, at such a suggestion,— 
& suggestion which he thought was in some 
degree refuted by the tangible facts which 
could be seen by all who had access to the 
society’s reports. To those who knew any- 
thing of the Royal Academy and of its work- 
ing, no such proof was necessary, for the 
duties of the successive councils of that body 
were many and manifold; but there were 
none which more warmly enlisted their hearts, 
and in which their sympathies were more 
strongly brought to bear, or which they ful- 
filled with more satisfaction to themeelves, 
than that of administering to the needs of 
their brother artists with whom life had 
dealt hardly. In the fulfilment of that duty 
they acquired an idea of the reality of the 
touching necessities of the artist’s life, and of 
that legacy of sorrow which survived it; and 
how, then, could they look with less than 
sympathy upon a society which sought to avert 
those vicissitudes by inducing prudence, and 
rewarding that prudence in the widows and 
orphans of those who exercised it? He gladly 
seized the opportunity of repudiating such an 
imputation as a want of sympathy with euch an 
excellent and useful institution. Sir F. Leighton 
concluded by proposing “The Health of the 
President and Members of the Artiste’ Annuity 
Fand,” warmly advocating its claims which, he 

. ’ > 
mar a oe we . adversity by implanting 

osterin, @ manly vi -reli 
sod foretho nf i’ y virtues of self-reliance 
r. J. Fahey, as ident, acknowled 
toast, and the samciagienenn was sane Mr 
Lambton Young that legacies had been received 
ree a Jate Mr. Charles Landseer, R.A., of 
5001; on S damn ae E. W. Cooke, B.A., 
Majesty the @ ns 0 guineas from Her 
ueen; from the Goldsmiths’ 


year amounting to about 2,1001. 


another 1d. to the income-tax. 


their excellent Chairman in one 


might be given. 


of 31. or 41. a year, did not join the Fand. 








OBITUARY. 


hear of it with much regret. 


Christian gentleman. 
very peaceful. 








A DRAWING-ROOM DECORATION. 


fashioned, and agreeable rooms. With all this 
in London alone during the last two or three 
years must have been enormous, not once in a 
dozen cases,—not once in twenty cases,—is the 
freehand work of an artist to be anywhere seen ; 
and the want of special character is as obvious, 
and the repetitions are becoming as fatiguing, 
as was the case with the “decorations” which 
the present fashion is superseding. It is pleasant 
to fall over an exception. In the town-house of 
Mr. George W. Medley, Park-street, Grosvenor- 
square, which has been turned out of window 
in the current style, only more so, and with 
very agreeable effect, the drawing-room dis- 
plays over the inevitable dado a series of 
scenes of every-day life in the time, say, of 
Hogarth, which suggest their own titles, such as 
“An Earnest Appeal,” “Old-Fashioned Polite- 
ness,” “Conversation,” “ Dancing,” “ Yes or 
No?” “Music hath Charms.” Then come 
“Cherry Ripe,” “Sweet Autumn,” “ Lovers’ 
Quarrels,” “Happy Moments,” “A Duel,” and 
“ A Quiet Half-hour.” Between each subject is a 





fancy medallion, representing wood-pymphs and 


Company, 501.; and a number of other donations 
of 10 guineas each, the total receipts for the 


The Chairman then proposed “The other 
Societies connected with the Fine Arts,” con. 
necting with it in warm terms the name of 
Mr. Geo. Godwin. In doing so the Chairman 
alluded to the good badget produced by Mr. 
Dimond, and said they did not need to put 


Mr. Godwin, in the course of his reply, said it 
did his heart good to see the President of the 
Royal Academy present at the dinner of the 
Fand, reminding him of old times when the 
courtly Eastlake, Stanfield, Roberts, Creswick, 
and other members of the Academy were con- 
stant attendants. He was obliged to differ — 
as 
thought they did need to ask the public for 
another 1d. in the pound. The sum at present 
paid to widows, 201. per annum, was ridicu- 
lously small, and an effort should be made to 
raise funds so that at least 301., if not 401., 
Speaking of the number of 
exhibitions now to be found, he said it showed 
how numerous were artists, and that, again, 
showed that there ought to be a large ac- 
cession of members to the Annuity Fund. He 
thought it inexcusable that rising artiste, who 
could insure so much advantage by a payment 


Mr. James Dafforne, of the Art-Journal.—This 
estimable gentleman died on the 5th of June, at 
the residence of his son-in-law, the Rev. C. E. 
Casher, Broderick-road, Upper Tooting. We 
His literary 
labours have been entirely connected with art. 
For between thirty and forty years he was with 
Mr. 8. C. Hall, his assistant in the first instance, 
and later on associate-editor of the Art Journal. 
In addition to this, his chief work, Mr. Dafforne 
has written the lives of many of the most 
eminent artists who have lived during this 
period,—Sir Edwin Landseer, Turner, Maclise, 
Leslie, Callcott, Mulready, Stanfield, Ward, and 
others, as well as the Pictorial Table-book, a 
translation of De Ja Croix’s “ Arts of the Middle 
Ages,” and a descriptive notice of the Albert 
Memorial. As a lecturer on art subjects, Mr. 
Dafforne was very successful, and he fre- 
quently addressed audiences in London and the 
provinces, He was a true lover of art, and few 
men have done more to uphold it in its purity. 
As s man, he was respected and loved by all 
who had the pleasure of being acquainted with 
him. His life was that of a quiet, courteous, 
His end was sudden and 


THoUsANDs of pounds are being spent at this 
moment in removing plate-glass windows and 
substituting @ maze of sash-bars or panes in 
lead, knocking down marble chimney-pieces and 
building lofty wooden ones with little columns | Plain 
and little shelves to hold little blue pots and other 
quips and cranks; in stripping from the walls 
the old flock and satin papers, and hanging 
sham dados with a “frieze” above of sun- 
flowers or what-not ; prodacing very often, there 
ig no reason to deny, very harmonious, old- 


expenditure, however, and the aggregate amount 


fairies in a variety "ame 
i a of attitudes 
— teste cooand there. These Pe a 
in pain oe 88 a labour of love — 
J f ®, 


he was exhibiting his big pictures, under the 


title of Burford’s Panorama, or : 
oo i ’s Progress Outlines for the Ant 
nion 


London; and it is pleasant to 
his fancy is a8 prolific as ever, and his pei 








A QUESTION OF LIABILITY FoR 
PAYMENT. 
CASLAKE UV. BYWATERS AND OTHERS, 


In this case (heard in the Exchequer Division 
before Mr. Justice Stephen and a common jury) 
it appeared that the defendants, who wer 
builders in large way of business, employed 
the plaintiff, an engineer and contractor jn 
Kentish-town, to execute some works at the 
Junior Naval and Military Club, Pall-mall, 

The building works were carried on bet the 
1874 and 1877, and the plaintiff's charges in reepott 
them ameunted to $,0461., of which 1,7001. had been paid, 
1,346/. remained due, and the action was brought to recover 

sum, 

It was not disputed that the plaintiff had executed the 
works, but the defendants denied their liability to pay for 
them, contending that the plaintiff was to look for pay. 
ment to Captain Elliot, the late proprietor of the club, 
T had themselves in 1877 .ued Captain Elliot for their 
work and expenses in connexion with the club, and re. 
covered 11,500/., shortly after which Captain Elliot went 
into liquidation. It appeared, however, that Caslake's 
present claim had been included by the defendants in their 
—_ og Elliot, though the defendants were not sware 

t fact. 


After an exhaustive trial, which lasted nearly 
three days, the jury returned a verdict for the 
plaintiff for the full amount claimed,—viz, 
1,846). 








DILAPIDATIONS. 
WOODHOUSE UV. WALKER. 


TaIs was 45 case, in the Queen's Bench Division, 
stated by way yn from the decision of the Judge 
of a County Court, involving a point of considerable 
nicety. The action was brought by the plaintiff, the 
reversioner in fee of certain premises, against the execu- 
tors of the tenant for life, in respect of the non-repsir of 
them by the tenant for life in her lifetime. They nad been 
de to the tenant for life by her husband, subject to 
the condition that she should keep them in repair, and st 
her death the plaintiff, his ew, was to become the 
owner = fee. gy for life, who enjoyed the pre. 
mises for some eight or ten years, never did any re 
whatever during her life, and at her death the plalotiff wes 
compelled to spend a considerable sum, considering the 
size of the premises, in patting them into s proper state 
of ir, The County Court Judge held that the plaintif 
could not recover the moneys so spent from the executor 
of his aunt, the tenant for life, and against that decision 
he now ap bs - ; 
Mr. Justice Lush gave the written judgment of the 
Court, in which it was held that when the instrument 
under which a tenant for life took ——— og ag 
vision inst permissive waste, he was liabie 
sotion by ine commun law, irrespective of statute, for such 
waste at the suit of the immediste remainder-man io fee. 
It was remarkable that no direct authority was to be 
found for a case of the kind, which, indeed, must have 
frequently occurred. The wrong of non-repairing was 6 
continuing wrong, giving a cause of action de die in diem up 
to the day of the'death of the tenant for life, and the 
tiff, having brought this action witbin six months of 
the death of the tenant for life,was entitled to recover, by 
virtue of 3 & 4 William 1V., cap. 42, sec. 2. The appeal 
must be allowed, but as the amount c! damages had B ; 
been proved, the case must, according to the oye 
between the parties, be remitted back to the County Cour 
for the purpose of assessing them. 








WHAT IS A BRICK-AXE? 


§1n,—The crest of the Tilers and Beickiaye® 
Company is an armed hand, holding “® brick: 
axe.” In the coat also there are “ in chief two 
brick-axes.” ae 
In an article I wrote in Notes and Quertes, 
alluded to the arms of the Beickiogas OS 
y, and a correspondent inquires 
atieer a brick-axe is not the implement ae 
brickmaker ? and whether bricklayers and brie!” 
makers were synonymous terms in the sixteen 
century ? CiaBay. 








— At the 
Chelsea Suspension 

meeting of the Metropolitan Board of ~_ ne 
the llth inst., the Works, ee Com a 
reported, for the information 0 

they had accepted the tender of Mesers. Appleby 
Brothers, amounting to 11,8301., for the ann, 
tion of the works required for the purpos?. 





strengthening and repairing Ohelses Suspens” 
Bridge. 


i} 
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THE BRUSSELS EXHIBITION. 


. Exhi- 
the opening on Wednesday of an 
Bn of National Industry, the Belgians * wad 
enced a series of public manifestations } 
joicing over the fact that they have attained 
the fiftieth year of that independence - 
4 nation which they obtained in 1830. A small 
nation, the maintenance of the ind oo 
of which is due not to its own Ltt : 
rather to the mutual jealousy of neighbouring 
wers, Belgiam would be nothing if it were 
not industrial, and she would have been untrue 
to herself if, during the last fifty years, she 
bad not joined art to industry, as Belgians 
had done before. Of this conjunction of art, in- 
dustry, and independence, the town-halls for 
which Belgiam is so celebrated are marvellous 
monuments. The merchant and manufactaring 
princes of Flanders and Brabant, with their 
trusty handicraftsmen, enshrined their liberties 
in sculptured stone. Business, even more than 
piety, gave free course and progress to Gothic 
art, and they who would see it a) plied in full 
perfection alike to ecclesiastical civil edifices 
must go to the Netherlands. , 

As dear to Flemish painters as to Flemish 
people was this love of and glory in architec- 
tural details. Flanders boasts that Van Eyck 
was not only the father, if not the originator, 
of oil-painting, but that he holds a like relation. 
ship to the art of depicting in oil-colours archi- 
tectural details. And the ns venerate 
their painters more than they do their churches ; 
for they who would not go to 8b. Jacques at 
Antwerp to pray at any of its magnificent 
sbrines would go there in art worship to gaze 
at the tomb of Rubens; and when, in 1793, 
impious mobs broke open every other tomb in 
the church, the tomb of Rubens remained un- 
touched. He who, though dead, was thus a law 
to the lawless at a supreme moment of lawless- 
ness, could not fail to give the law to the cul- 
tured artist seeking rule. Van Eyck and his 
school had no models but Nature, and such 
Nature, too, as was lying before them. They 
had not been in Italy, and had none of the 
classic works of antiquity to guide them. 
Rubens had, and painted Romanesque; and the 
Belgians, loving Rubens more than any other 
painter,—more than any other man,—they boas} 
loving all he painted,—call it Rubenesque, and 
build accordingly, their natal model being not 
the richness of the Gothic Town-hall of Louvain, 
but the calmer majesty of the Italian Town- 
hall of Antwerp. 

With such a spirit abroad in the land it would 
have been strange indeed if Belgium and the 
Belgians, in devising a building wherein to 
exhibit the industrial progress of fifty years of 
national independence, had been content to 
adopt the latest disorder of architecture invented 
to meet the requirements of exhibitions, national 
and international. Warned, however, by the 
rebellion of Paris against the rule of iron and 
glass, and the act of penitence she made before 
all the nations on the Champ de Mars in 1878, 
Belgium has, while adopting a glass palace 
of industry, hidden it behind a semicircular 
colonnade, with @ vast portico forming a 
posse — surmounted by a colossal 
group; the colonnade uniting two “ payi ~ 
with colonnaded win peepee 

The two “ pavillons,” as they are called, are 
decidedly the more handsome parts of the whole 
of this facade. The architect, M. Bordiaux, has 
shown a truer eye and a more withholding hand 
than Belgians of his profession are apt to 
exhibit; and, judging from those already 
Placed, when all the statues and statuesque 
groups are in position the good i and 
relationship of each part of these buildings to the 
rest will be manifest to the most critical, We 
cuion age fet parionlar tthe 

ition, Dut ¢ ese reac 
our present issue, oo 
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BEXLEY LOCAL BOARD, 


5m,—The newl -constituted Local Board 
pep to consider themselves above the sbtipeeysepeninns 
ys They invited candidates for the office of Sur- 
rer of Highways and Inspector of Nuisances to 
: emselves, at their own expense, at Bexley on the 9th inst 
Over eight fentlemen arrived to danny t, 
of the Board departed: gee pm complete — 
48 to whether wr were to Le non 


Is it right or fair to put candidates 
journe — — 
son? to Bexley ne decline to entertain their appli. 
t is right i i 
tnd then Tine te soc nvite,® man to come to your house 
A Diseustzp Cawpmars, 





THE MERSEY SUBWAY BILL. 


Tus Bill was approved by the House of 
sag Committee on Tuesday, the 15th inst. 

or the promoters of the Bill, Messrs. John 
Fowler, Westminster, and Messrs. Low & 
Thomas, Wrexham, attended as engineers ; and 
pe aaah seven and Mr. W. H. Picton, 

erpool, as valuers of th i 

for the undertaking. iret eee 

‘The subway is intended to join the city of 
Liverpool with the town of Birkenhead, by 
what will be, in fact, an underground roadway 
cut under the Mersey through the red sand. 
store. This will enable direct cart-traffic to be 
carried on between the docks on both sides of 
the Mersey. To shippers and merchants it 
will be a great boon, being the means of saving 
large sums now expended in lighterage, <c. ; 
besides bringing the Birkenhead Docks in direct 
communication with those of Liverpool. The 
public will not be forgotten, as foot-passengers 
will also have the enjoyment of the tunnel or 
subway. 








“HOME HOSPITAL,” FITZROY SQUARE. 


Some three years ago a public meeting was 
held at the Mansion House with the object of 
establishing an association for the provision of 
“Home” (Middle-class) hospitals for patients 
whose means would enable them to pay for the 
accommodation. The result of the meeting 
was the establishment of the Home Hospitals 
Association. In the first instance, the lease of 
Berkeley House, Portman-square, was purchased, 
but legal difficulties interposed, eventuating in 
judgment being given against the Association 
by the Master of the Rolls, at the suit of Lord 
Portman, who refused, as ground-landlord, to 
consent to the establishment of the hospital in 
Berkeley House. It was subsequently deter- 
mined to purchase the freehold of a house 
(No. 16) on the north side of Fitzroy-square; 
and the purchase having been effected, 
the house has, at a cost of somewhat less than 
2,0001. (exclusive of furnishing) been adapted to 
its new use by Messrs. Patman & Fotheringham, 
builders, under the direction of Mr. Ernest 
Turner as architect. Special attention has 
been directed to the drainage, which has been 
thoroughly overhauled and reconstructed. A 
9.in. pipe is laid beneath the basement passage, 
with a fall of 1 in 40 from the back of the house 
to the front; and in the area in front and in the 
yard behind inspecting manholes are provided. 
Arrangements are made for flushing this drain 
twice daily. All direct connexion with the 
sewer is avoided, and the house drain is venti- 
lated by means of a pipe of 3 in. or 4 in. diameter 
passing up above the roof level, this pipe 
being simply left open at the top without 
the use of acowl. The soil-pipes are similarly 
ventilated. All waste overflow-pipes from 
cisterns are carried through the wall and dis- 
charge on to the area below, and all discharges 
from baths and sinks are into the open heads of 
down-pipes. Bostel’s “Brighton Excelsior” 
water-closets are used, in conjunction with 
Parnell’s water-waste preventers. All over the 
building all water-pipes, gas- pipes, and speaking- 
tubes are so arranged as to be instantly acces- 
sible for inspection or repair. The basement 
contains the kitchen, and day-rooms for the 
domestics and nurses, the bedrooms of the latter 
being provided in an out-building at the rear, 
which has been converted from its old use as 
stable, coach-house, harness-rooms, &e. ‘ The 
domestic staff is also provided with sittirg- 
rooms at the top of the building. The hot-water 
arrangements for baths, &c., in connexion 
with the kitchen range, have been executed 
by Mr. Clements, of Great Russell-street, 
and Mr. John Finch’s “royal porcelain” baths, 
in one piece, have been adopted. On the 
ground-floor the front room is used as a dining 


rear is what will be called the accident room 
or ward, a smoking-room for convalescents, 
a footman’s room, &c. On the first floor the 
lady superintendent will have her office and 
apartments in the rear,—what was the front 


t | drawing-room of the house being used as a ward 


ntaining four beds. The upper floors are all 
emerson as wards or bedrooms for patients, 
the number of beds in each room vary- 
ing from one to three. The floors through- 
out are stained and polished, and Persian 
rags are laid down where necessary. The walls 
here are covered with varnished paper, 





and the woodwork is painted white and var 


and day-room for the patients; and in the| grea 


nished. The bedsteads are of iron, with French 
Sameeinn yoga ne The remainder of the 
urnitare is in polished ash, very simple and 
substantial in character. The yr was 
supplied by Messrs. Jenks & Holt, of Holborn 
Viaduct. The grisaille glass in hall door and 
on staircase and elsewhere has been executed 
by Mr. Fred. Miller. Ventilation has been 
provided for by converting the ordinary sash 
windows 80 a8 to open louvre-fashion ; and what 
it is believed will be a sufficient amount of 
through ventilation is obtained by gratings 
placed in various positions of the walls and by 
extra windows over doors of the bed-rooms or 
wards. The aim of the architect and of all con- 
cerned has been to make the place as cheerful 
and home-like as possible. 

The hospital, which has been named “ Fitzroy 
House,” will be opened on the 23rd inst. by 
Earl Percy. It has been decided not to have a 
resident medical officer, each inmate being at 
liberty to select his or her own medical attendant. 
A lady superintendent, herself a skilled nurse, 
will be placed in charge of Fitzroy House, which 
will be under her immediate management and 
control. It has been decided not to admit cases 
of infectious or contagious disease, of epilepsy, 
of insanity, or of midwifery. Seventeen beds 
wili be made up for patients, and we understand 
that the applications already received are in 
excess of that number. 








A NEW MORTUARY AT BETHNAL GREEN, 


AN interesting ceremony, in the direction of 
improved sanitary legislation, took place a few 
days since, on the occasion of the opening of a 
new mortuary for Bethnal-green, opposite the 
Vestry-hall. The old structure was for years 
a standing local disgrace, and when at length 
the parochial authorities, in deference to public 
opinion, awoke from their lethargy, and resolved 
upon razing it, and erecting in its stead a proper 
mortuary, a question of “ vested interest” arose, 
and a protracted ecclesiastical suit resulted. 
This terminated, and the vestry’s legal position 
judicially defined, plans were prepared by Mr. 
Gathercole, the vestry surveyor, and tenders 
were invited, that submitted by Mr. A. S. Judd, 
of York-street, Globe-road, being accepted 
from amongst the following:—Messrs. Cook, 
1,9951.; Lucas, Brothers, 1,600/. ; Steel, Brothers, 
1,5951. ; Wood, 1,5871.; Johnson, 1,578/.; Thom. 
erson, 1,5501.; Wire, 1,5001.; Wilson, 1,4951. ; 
Beal, 1,4751. ; Mattock, Brothers, 1,4531.; Ennor, 
1,390l.; Judd, 1,3751. The stracture externally 
ia ‘composed of Luton grey bricks, intermixed 
with Portland stone. Internally, the floor is of 
patent Victoria stone. The coffin-rests are 2-in. 
slate slabs, supported on cast-iron cantilevers; 
the roof and joinery are of pitch pine, varnished ; 
the urinal, lavatory, and w.c. apparatus are 
Jennings’s patents. There are also infectious, 
non-infectious, and post-mortem rooms, but 
perhaps the greatest feature from a sanitary 
point of view is the superior ventilation aad the 
ready means of cleansing. 








WANTED, A FOUNTAIN. 


Sin,—In answer to “J. C.,” judging from 
the large number of fountains now in London, 
erected by the Metropolitan Drinking-fountain 
Association, all of which, or nearly so, are of 
nite, I should think “J. C.” could not do 
better than adopt that material. As to appear- 
ance and durability, nothing could be better. 

The manager, Mr. J. Lee, would no doubt 
give “J.C.” any information he might require. 





—Will you allow me to suggest to your corre. 
Pi. iy vrites under the above heading, that he use 
as material for a fountain the new glazed ogg ; 

it claims are its parative 83, 
ene " ijurabliity, its richness when coloured artistically, 
and its adaptability to any design. The colours are burnt 
into the material at an intense heat, and are as — = 
the terra-cotta. The glaze renders it proof against ~ 
accumulation of dust and dirt, every shower of rain wash- 
ing it as clean as when first produced. Shiite taliesiinie 

essrs. Cliff & Sons, of Wortley, near Le .s 0 
introducing this material, will no doubt forwar —e 
to your correspondent if he request them, A, @ 


#.* The letter of “J. C.” has brought us, 
as we aa to have expected, a number of 
replies from designers and manufacturers, 
offering to provide what is wanted for a 
consideration. We have sent few of them 
to the writer of the letter, but this was nob 








the response looked for. 
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MEDLZEVAL VASES. 


—In removing the plaster from the north 
—— walls of ro chance! of Luppitt Church, 
near Honiton, the putlog holes were found going 
through the entire thickness of the walls,—not 
an uncommon practice, I believe, in Mediwval 
work,—and the openings on the interior face of 
the walls stopped with rade vases of thin pot- 
tery, pronounced by @ connoisseur to be Early 
English. There is a thirteenth-centary priests 
doorway, an insertion in the south wall of the 
chancel, which wall appears to have been rebuilt 
at a comparatively recent date. The remains 
of a canopied tomb of thirteenth - century 
work, in the north wall, are probably in their 
original position, and are no doubt coéval with 
the doorway and masonry of the north and east 
walls. Some of the windows of the chancel are 
of the Perpendicular period, others modern. 
Can you inform me whether this was a common 
method of treating putlog-holes at that period, 
and the object of the pottery ? : 

The vases, some six or eight in number, in a8 
many different places, were empty. Could the 
meaning have been to enable any one to ascer- 
tain, by sounding the plaster, the positions of 
the holes, in case they should - series for 

recting a scaffold at any fature day 
; J. Hovamrom SPENCER. 








CONTRACTORS AND THE METROPOLITAN 
BOARD OF WORKS. 


Srn,—Seeing in your issue of Mey 22 that the Metro- 
politan Board of Works required tenders for the erection 
of a fire brigsde station at Pavilion-road, Chelsea, I 
applied for aud obtained the bills of quantities, for which 
I deposited 21. 2 

I found the summary contains these two items :— 

* Add surveyor's charges 2 per cent. on total amount of 

tender,’ 

* Add for lithography, 311. 15s.” 

* To be paid out of the first instalment.” 

After a week's time and trouble in preparing, I for- 
warded a Lond fide tender at the time and place appointed. 

Mine not being accepted, I, a week after, applied for my 
deposit, when I was informed that “ it was « payment, and 
will not be returned.” 

Will yon, or any of your readers, kindly inform me,— 

Ist. Why “ it was a payment, and will not be returned ’’? 

2nd. What has become of the money, all expenses con- 
nected with the quantities having ‘to be paid out of the 
first instalment” ? 

3rd. What income does the M. B. W. derive from 
deposits of this description, and how is it accounted for 
in their books ? 

4th, Would a person engaged in any other trade pay me 
21, for the pleasure of doing a week’s work for me ? 

I have been in business thirty years, and havo sent in a 
very large number of tenders during that time, but this is 
the first time my deposit has not been returned. 

I and (I think ten) others sent in tenders a short time 
ago for works at Marylebone Casual Wards, first deposit- 
ing 107. for the specification. The accepted tender was 
under 70/., and my deposit was returned, 

What would have been the result if the example of the 
Metropolitan Board of Works had been followed ? 

I think they ought to be satisfied with receiving the 
time and trouble of a number of builders for nothing ; and 
if they are right in keepin 3 deposit, a dishonest person 
may, by having a few hundr copies of bills of quantities 
priuted, obtain money from every builder applying for 
one. 

You may think that Iam making an unnecessary com- 
plaint about the small sum of 2/. It is not the question 
of the money, but the principle of keeping a deposit, that 
I complain of. I maintain that this example of the 
Metropolitan Board of Works will have the effect of 
encouraging dishonest persons, 

I await an answer through your columns to the above 
questions. A. Scorr. 

22, South Molton-street. 








THE BEANFEAST NUISANCE. 


CompLarnts are again reaching us from mer- 
chants, maanfacturers, and others as to the 
numberless applications made to them for sub. 
scriptions to beanfeasts. Some have sent us 
packets of the letters addressed to them on the 
subject, and say that not only is the system 
ee but that it threatens to become 
worse. One writes,—“This system i 
is very bad for masters, and wee on rs ee 
o-. — grengene mg &e. A foreman asked 
us y & teow days ago for 5 per cent. on all 
goods supplied to his master! ” i 
should be checked. : on 











The Leases Bill.—<A correspondent calls | hal 


attention to the effect which this measure, now 
passing through the House of Commons, will 
have on the relations between landlord and 
tenant, The measure will, he says, make void 
the provisoes for re-entry in all leases, and 
esity Sa o ge Courts of Justice to determine 
covenants and isi 
leases are to be enforced, 2 


Miscellanes, 


Sanitary Legislation —The President of 
the Local Government Board received on 
Monday a deputation from the Council of the 
Social Science Association, consisting of Mr. G. 
W. Hastings, M.P., Mr. F. S. Powell, Captain 
Douglas Galton, C.B., and Dr. Alfred Carpenter, 
who waited upon him for the purpose of urging 
the importance of certain needed amendments 
in the sanitary laws. The suggestions of the 
Council, which Mr. Dodson characterised as of 
high value and importance, were embodied in 
the following resolutions :—“ (1.) That, in order 
to lessen the evils resulting to health from the 
growthof suburban districts outside the boun- 
daries of towns having urban powers, authority 
be obtained to bring both the districts within 
the boundaries of the town and the suburban 
districts in every case, whatever be the natare 
of the local authorities, within the control of one 
sanitary authority, having urban powers; the 
central authority to have power to act for this 
purpose by provisional order, no application 
from any local authority being required. (2.) 
That the council, while unprepared to reocom- 
mend at the present time an entire conformity 
of rural to urban powers, is, nevertheless, firmly 
of opinion that the distinction between them is 
maintained with serious disadvantage to the 
community in regard to the control of new build- 
ings; and it would represent to Government the 
importance of giving to urban and rural autho- 
rities power to make building by-laws relating 
to the same subjects, the by-laws themselves 
to be adapted in each case to the wants and 
circumstances of the locality. (3.) That in any 
farther amendment of the law provision be 
made for the better securing the healthy con- 
dition of houses before they are occupied, by 
enacting that no new building be occupied as a 
dwelling-house until the drainage and water- 
supply thereof have been made and completed, 
and until a certificate has been given by a duly- 
qualified person appointed by the local authority 
for those purposes that the same is fit for haman 
habitation. (4.) That in any future amendment 
of the law provision be made for the compulsory 
registration of infectious diseases; the case to 
be reported to the local authority by the house- 
holder upon information given to him by the 
medical attendant.” 

Conversazione at the Mansion House.— 
On Friday evening, the 11th inst., by invitation 
of the Lord Mayor and the Lady Mayoress, 
nearly 1,500 guests attended a conversazione at 
the Mansion House, at which a remarkable col- 
lection of the gold and silver plate possessed by 
the Corporation of the City of London and the 
ancient City guilds was exhibited, together with 
various charters, records, and other documents 
of public interest. The plate collection in- 
cluded nearly 400 specimens, all of which were 
of ancient date, as attested not only by the hall- 
marks in each case, but, in many instances, by 
the quaint and curious inscriptions and devices 
upon them. This interesting exhibition gave 
some idea of the traditional wealth of the City 
companies, but the plate shown was not a tithe 
of that poesessed by the various guilds, the 
articles exhibited having merely been selected 
from the much larger collection of modern or 
less ancient plate stored in their halls. Nearly 
all the guilds placed their collections on loan at 
the disposal, for the evening, of the Chief 
Magistrate, only bespeaking that all necessary 
precautions against fire or robbery should be 
taken. It was regretted that the light in the 
Egyptian Hall was insufficient for the proper 
examination of the plate. In addition to the 
companies’ plate and curiosities, other articles 
were lent by the Society of Antiquaries, Mr. J.B. 
Vallentin, Mr. W. Pitman, and Mr. L. H. Phillips, 
and there was an interesting collection of ancient 
and modern Japanese goods, lent by Mr. 0. Pfoun- 
— In the Lass Parlour were two cases of valu- 
able autographs, including a deed si b 
Shakespeare. The articles were all aie ~ 
a staff from South Kensington Museum in show- 
cases contributed for the occasion by Mr. F. 
Sage, while the catalogue was prepared 
‘marks were verified by Mr. Wilfrid Cripps 
and Mr. Soden-Smith. 

Proposed Thames Embankment from 
Hammersmith to Chiswick.—The Fulham 
District Board of Works have just had under 
their consideration the construction of an em- 
bankment of the Thames from Hammersmith to 





Chiswick, and are taking action with a view of 
having the project carried out. 





The Angel Choir, Lincoln Cath, 
the intention of the dean od 

chapter to have the Purbeck marble shatta of 
* il 


mns in the triforium above. A vera 
the Lincolnshire Chronicle 

arbeck marble of the latter has not 
polished (as it should have been 

sh #0 many erroneously believe, nor has i 
have been far preferable to the unsight} 
transformation through which it has pac, 
bat it has been dedaubed with a mixture which 
gives an entirely false tone to the structure, The 
falsity of the treatment will be all the more 
apparent when the shafts referred to undergo 
the same fate as the work above, as they ooey 
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similar manner, and doubtless this would hold 
good had the work been carried out truthfully, 
exhibiting the true colour of the marble (which 
is not black, as it appears to me they havo in. 
tended to imitate, bat of a blaish-grey tint), a0 
that I cannot see any justification for the still 
farther disfigurement of the choir, which all men 
of taste must deprecate.” 


Theatre Royal and Opera House, Had- 
dersfield.—We are informed that the plans for 
the new theatre, prepared by Mr. B. E. Ent- 
wistle, A.R.I.B.A., architect, King-street, Had. 
dersfield. and Chapel-street, Southport, have 
been passed by the corporation, and that quan. 
tities will be takeu out at once, and the erection 
proceeded with without delay. The front to 
Ramsden-street will be 60 ft. in width, and will 
be of boasted ashlar; and the side to Bull and 
Mouth-street, which is 118 ft. in length, will be 
hammer-dressed stonework. The theatre will 
accommodate about 2,600 people, and is so con- 
structed that every sitting in the building will 
have full command of the stage. One feature 
is that the level of the stage is so arranged that 
at any time during a performance a carriage 
and pair, if required, can be driven direct from 
the street on to the stage ! 

Mr. Ruskin on his own Teaching.—In 5 
letter to the Oxford University Herald, Me. 
Raskin says :— 

“ Of all men who have ventured to take a teacher's office 
in these modern days, I ot gga the one who has 
taught least of his own. I announced myself as a 
discoverer or doctor of new I should instantly have 
had a following, and been amicably received by my fellow- 
sectarians, as taking my fair part in their round game. It 
is precisely because I utter nothing of my own, and there- 

i that they | better utter 


them 
f theirs, that they unite in ’ 
me, 8 theology I tach not mie, ba a 
is’s ; ilosop is 
ake ‘oe ok Salting John Bellini’s; the 
economy, Xenophon’s; the , Saussure’s ; 
rg! the University, not at all my health had 
, but because I saw that I could be of no more real use 
where practically I was looked upon as a lively musical-bor 
of a man who knew his science and his busines; 
and where the traditions in which I had been tenined t 
my mastership were set at com ge ye younger — 
men, who read Spencer ins of Plato, Smith inst 
of Solomon, and were so ashamed of the Church they 
were champions of that they dared not ask their pupils to 
gay its prayers.” 

Sunday Art Exhibitions.—We are asked to 
mention that on Sanday, June 20th, the Exhibi- 
tion at the Hanover Gallery will be open to the 
members of the Sunday Society, and on the - 
following Sundays, June 27th and July 4th, t 
public will be admitted by means of free tickets, 
which will be issued to those who apply by letter 
sending a stamped and addressed envelope © 
the Honorary Secretary, 6, Dadley-place, > 
The Grosvenor Gallery will be opened ta 
members of the society on Sunday, July 2 . 
and to the public on Sunday, August 1st, 7 
tickets, to be had on written application 
above. 


The Handel Pestival. — The seventh 
triennial Handel Festival at the Crystal ae 
will commence on doeky we ning - 

lic rehearsal taking riday. 
Festival ema a G8 successful as its pre 


the | decessors. The list of soloists inclades Mesdames 


Adelina Patti, Albani, Lemmens-Sherring’0?; 


Osgood Anne i, and Patey, 
Messrs. Lloyd, Barton M‘Gackin, wil 
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‘onered simultaneously the difference < 
4 jn. between the respective levels 

Weaver and the Trent and Mersey Canal. 
arrival at Northwich the visitors were —_ 
by steamer, placed at the service of —. 
ciation by Mr. Wells, engineer to pak se 
Trust, through lakes formed by the su ane 
of the land owing to the salt-mines i 
the site of the hydraulic lift at Anderton. a 
E. Leader Williams, C.E., the designer 0 > 
lift, aceompanied the party, and described the 
construction and action of the engineering 
works, which were shown in operation, won | 
of the visitors going up with the two canal. 
boats, which were elevated above 50 ft. in one 
of the water-troughs, which was raised by one 
central hydraulic ram, 36 in. diameter. There 
are two of these cylinders and rams, and two 
water.troughs, 75 ft. in length and 15 ft. 6 in. 
wide. The weight of each trough is 240 tons, 
including water, and the two are in equilibrium 
when the water in the troughs is at the same 
level. Pipes and valves connect the two 
cylinders together, and the mode of working is 
by using Gin. extra depth of water in the de. 
scending trough, and opening the communica- 
tion between the two presses, when the upper 
trough descends, causing the lower and lighter 
one to ascend. A smal) accumulator is used to 
lift the ascending trough during the last few 
feet of its rise, as the lower trough is then in 
flotation in the river below, and descends by its 
own weight, the connexion between the two 
presses being then closed. The ironwork and 
machinery were executed by Messrs, Emmerson, 
Murgatroyd, & Co. (Limited), of Stockport, from 
the designs and under the direction of Mr. 
Leader Williams. They were completed in 1875, 
and the lift is stated to have worked satisfac- 
torily in every way since. The total cost of the 
whole was 48,428/. 





The New Docks at Holyhead.—In 1873 
the London and North-Western Railway Com- | 
pany obtained an Act of Parliament for the | 
enlargement of Holyhead Old Harbour. The 
water area of the old harbour has been increased | 
from 10; acres to 24 acres, with a uniform depth | 
of 13 ft. at ebb and 30 ft. at flood of spring tides, | 
and 18 ft. and 23 ft. respectively at neaps. The. 
length of quay has been increased to 4,000 lineal | 
feet, and there are upwards of fifteen miles of 
sidings; an additional goods shed, 750 ft. in| 
length, has been constructed on the new quay ; 
and the existing graving-dock being inadequate | 
for the company’s steamers, a new one has been | 
built, with a length of 390 ft. along the keel- 
block line, and a total length at coping level of 
410 ft.; the entrance is 70 ft. wide at the top 
and 64 ft. 6 in. at the invert, where there is a 
depth of 15 ft. at high water of lowest neaps ; 
the entrance is enclosed by a wrought-iron 
caisson, which carries a line of railway from the 
company’s station on the one side to the public 
quay on the other. In conjunction with all this 


the company have built an hotel replete wi 
every comfort. 7 


The New Eddystone Lighthouse.—It is 
reported that rapid progress has been made in 
this stracture since April, The work of build- 
lng the solid base of the light-tower was re- 
sumed on the 12th of that month, and already 
the amount of building done has considerably 
exceeded that done last year. During May 600 
tons of granite were set. Two-thirds of the solid 
base is now brought up to within 3 ft. of high 
water spring-tides, and within the next few tides 
the original rock will be entirely covered with 
the stepped courses of masonry. By the end of 
the season several courses of the tower itself 


The Soci Arts Versazione 
held at the ray 5 i nea amen: Wed- 
esilay evening last, and was largely attended. 
- company as they arrived were received in 
os Architectural Court by Lord Alfred Churohill, 
: sr wiry and other members of the council. 
and instrumental concerts were given at 


intervals, in the lecture-theatre, Royal 
aa et Hand-bel Ringere nip RR 
of the Royal 


tittieny Was stationed, under the leadership of | aud poet 


i 


. Smyth, 
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Working Men’s Club and Ins 
titute 
Union.—The annual general meeting of this 


; Society was held on Saturday last in the College 


Hall, Westminster, the President, D 

. ; Stanl 
in the chair. ‘ Mr. Hodgson Pratt, thet chelate 
of the council, read a résumé of the report, 


which was of a very satisfactory nature. Lord 


Mount Temple having moved the adoption of the 
report, Canon Farrar seconded it, and the 
motion having been adopted, Sir Arthur Hob- 
house moved,—* That the aim and work of the 
Society in facilitating the rational and useful 
employment of men’s leisure time, whether by 
self-culture or by various forms of provident 
organisation, are such as to entitle them to the 
support of all classes.” Mr. T. Fishbourne 
seconded, and the motion was carried. On the 
motion of Lord Ashley a resolution was adopted 
approving the efforts made by the society for 
encouraging manly and healthy forms of 
recreation. 

The Baptistery at Ravenna.—Mr. Wm. 
Morris, hon. sec. of the Society for the Protec- 
tion of Ancient Buildings, writes to say thas the 
committee is aware that the building needs 
repair badly enough, “ but it cannot help feeling 
that the plan of raising it bodily is fraught with 
danger to the fabric, however skilful may be the 
engineer who conducts the operation. The risk 
to the precious mosaics, at any rate, is unde- 
niable, whatever may happen to the main struc- 
ture of the walls, and these mosaics are, in fact, 
the very thing about the building that it is worth 
spending money and pains to preserve. It need 
scarcely be said that, if they be shattered to 
pieces by the proposed engineering operations, 
no restoration of them will be possible on any 
terms.” Farthermore, the committee thinks it 
has reagon to fear that a so-called restoration of 
the interior decoration will be attempted whether 
the jacking-up of the baptistery be successful 
or not, 


Newcastle-on-Tyne.— Another stained-glass 
window has just been added to the Scriptural 
illustrations of the church of St. Nicholas in 
this town, the prospective cathedral of the new 
bishopric. The window, as the inscription at the 
base declares, is “ erected to the loving memory 
of George and Dorothy Laidler, by their daughter, 
Aune Eliza Harper.” The subject, which runs 
through all the lights, is the Transfiguration, 
the record of St. Mark being mainly followed. 
Circling the apostles’ heads is the legend of the 
words of the Voice from the over-shadowing 
cloud,—“ This is my beloved Son, hear ye Him.” 
The subject-paintings are further enriched by 
suitable ornamental accessories, the whole design 
and execution being by Powell, Brothers, Park- 
square, Leeds. 

Humours of the Oxford Encenia.—Among 
the distinguished men upon whom the University 
of Oxford conferred the degree of D.C.L. honoris 
caust at the Commemoration, last week, was 
Mr. John Everett Millais, R.A. When the dis- 
tinguished painter came forward he was greeted 
with a storm of cheers, during which a gallery 
artist tried to rival the great painter’s “ Black 
Brunswicker” by displaying a gigantic paste- 
board representation of a house-painter with a 
pot labelled “ Brunswick Black.” The pro- 
ceedings were interrupted by it for some 
minutes, during which a Pro-Proctor plunged 
through the crowd until he reached the “ artist. 
He tried to snatch the “ Branswick Black,” but 
it was passed from hand to hand amidst roars of 
laughter. The “picture” eventually fell into 
the hands of another Pro-Proctor, who tore it up, 
amidst much groaning. 

Light.—Mr. Uriah A. Boyden, of Boston, 
Mass., has deposited with the Franklin Institute 
the sum of 1,000 dollars to be awarded as a 
premium to any resident of North America who 
shall determine by experiment whether all rays 
of light, and other physical rays, are or are not 
transmitted with the same velocity. 


avement.—The Metropolitan Board 
of te tare accepted the tender of Messrs. 
J. Mowlem & Oo., amounting to 1,4871. for the 
formation of new footway, &c., in front of 
Knightabridge Barracks. Bi 
Election of Royal Academicians.—At & 
general a held on Wednesday evening, 
Mr, Vicat Cole, painter, and Mr. John laner 
borough Pearson, architect, were elected Roy 


Acadewicians. 
P. Karl Beleirich Sensing ans 
; istantly related to the dramatic 

ae ate name, has just died, ab the 


age of 72, in Karlsruhe. 


TENDERS 


For the erecntion of new ‘i 
Clapham, for the M sewer works in Lambeth and 
Joseph Bazalgette, ane Board of Works, Sir 






aed paesibeneschannadecendentinaames £108,090 0 0! 
Rleamdaii P*sesceesevessosccoreccescssesesce 97,000 0 0 
Bloomfield ..... ; . 92,000 0 0 
veeeghess 90,750 0 0 
SIN secures 89,900 0 0 
Cro Dittmer 88,422 0 0 
illngback 87,800 0 0 
Meaks & Co, 87,000 0 0 
Webster ................. 86,900 0 0 
Kirk & Randall 83,200 0 0 
en... 81,256 0 0 
ole Braenererrncensssesscececsseseecccees 78,000 0 0 
Peas a 78,000 0 0 
Pearvon ..... 7,000 0 0 
Rigby ........ 0 aapttaameae 75,388 0 0 
pson & Covington .............., 75,009 0 0 
Kennett & Bentley ......00..000000e 73,193 8 3 
Nowell & Robson .................... 72,800 0 0 
MINE atin Geecennionolciiecienncaertlccnacs: 72,600 0 0 
Se rthasapenrcisiemsgnia rec. 70,777 0 0 
Williams, Son, & Wallington 
INUIT aes’ sccacsutdesniaseeaicas 65,500 0 0! 





For the erection of a villa residence with stabling, at 
Eltham, Kent, for Mr, Alfred Cooke. Mr. Wm. Theobalds, 











zone sched . £1,270 0 0 
eoeesosecccsetocsccecesecstecscecesecs 1,227 10 0 

Taylor & Son 1,170 0 0 
|) ee 1,144 0 0 
MONE © phubasesesanssncaseanaseeetseguessaoeeeces 1,125 0 0 

MI oiecisneihccatsthihesassaceeneacaecn . 1124 9 0 
Watts & Davies........cccccccscsccscessences 989 0 0 
WIRY sabclaloasatighade ania skbssdstansbsce 978 0 0 





For completing seven houses at Christchurch-road, 
Tulse-hill, for the British Mutual Investment Company 
(Limited). Messrs. John Giles & Gough, architects. 
Quantities by Mr, G. H. Goode :— 




















Boyer .., £1,620 0 0! 
SETI 1,324 0 0 
Watson & Dennett . 1064 0 0 
NC i IS 848 0 Of 





For alterations and additions to the Hamlet of Ratcliff 
School, for the Trustees, Messrs, A. &C, Harston, archi- 


- 





F. & F. J. Wood..... enesecocecentoccovesee £1,100 0 0 
) 1,047 0 0 
LET 937 0 0 
Palmer (accepted)...........00 auenearionti . 772900 





For small detached house at Bramley, Surrey, Mr, 
Henry Peak, architect. Quantities supplied :— 


















Swayne ...... 0 
0 

0 

Vilinnocaeenees 0 

0 

Lascpeuenstsaaueotenens 0 

3 

Etherington 0 
Miles sotesesees 913 2 6 
Brown & Son (accepted) .eocese.es-oe 830 7 7 





For pair of small semi-detached houses, Bramley, 
Surrey. Mr. Henry Peak, architect. Quantities sup- 
plied :— 












T. Swayne : 
Pearce & Clark.. 0 
Garnett & Mills 0 
pO ers 0 
Bquelch ...........000 0 
Echoringtoa ..c.cccccccorceccessesessoeceeces 5 
Mitchell, Brothers ........ccsesseceseeeres 1,329 0 0 
BEReS  ccecesoee . 1,292 310 
Brown & Son (accepted) reccwevee 1, 8 
Martin, Wells, & Co, .....0ssecesereee 1,217 0 0 





For assembly-hall for the Hereford Foresters’ Hall and 
Working Men’s Club Company (Limited). Quantities 
supplied by the arct.teet, Mr. Geo, Cowley Haddon :— 
Lewis, Hereford (accepted)... £300 0 0 








For villa residence, close by the Railway Station, Great 
Malvern, for Mr, J. A. Walker. Quantities supplied by 
the architect, Mr. Geo. Cowley Haddon :— 






Smart, Malvern Wells ..... weconahenbecs £1,025 0 0 
Newell, Malvern Link..........csseseser 962 0 0 
Porter, Malvern Wells ......s0seeseee 953 0 0 
Smith, West Malvern recess ove 94 0 0 
Everal, Great Malvern .. . 9000 
Davis & Sons, ditto ....... 921 0 0 
Osborne, Fitto .....000 . 89% 0 0 
Inwood, ditto (accepted) ...... S11 0 0 





For the first portion of the Church of St. Anne, Upper- 
ton, iuthonen, Sussex. Quantities supplied by the 
architect, Mr. Geo. Cowley Haddon :— P 





Peerless, Eastbourne ........ 
Carruthers, Reigate 
Jones & Co., Gloucester  ....ssee-eees 6,230 0 
W. & J. Crowe, Hereford (accepted) 5,399 0 





se 
ao 
COWOSe 





For new road at Fulham :— 




















Jackson ... 2188 0 0 
Killingback 480 0 0 
Keeble cantar teeeeeeeeeenteseres seeeeecerrre 450 0 0 
Herrey ...... ~« 48 0 0 
PITCH  .sevescesreecevsnececcetvenssesenccrrerees oh 
he sd 439 0 0 
Acock (accepted).....+...+ i agmennonnentie’ 418 0 0 


——$—$—_$=——<————— 
i i i at Ham for Mr. 
med Piast, "Me. Biward Vigers, architect. Quanti- 














ee £4,980 : : 

esevaeeeer soot 77 

Bors 8 6 AM 8 
Hook & Oldre re Q 0 
Thomas & Butlend 4,380 0 0 
Deacon sesesesserseeeeees sere 4312 0 0 
po ble ots Sea er enceveccceeees 0 0 
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For alterations and additions, and conservatory, to 





rescent. Mr. M. H. Pocock, architect :— 
* ye paReon we Se epee 2: e 
Strong, Brothers .........-eeseeerersnenssene 141 : : 
Holloway ......-++. 130 





For toilet-soap factory, Carpenter’s-road, Stratford, for 
Mr. F. 8. Moll. "ute. John Thos, Stokes, architect :— 
Strong, Brothers, scce| 





For new Baptist Chapel, Carpenter’s-road, Stratford, 
M. Maurice H. Pocock, architect :— 
Strong, Brothers, accepted. 





For school for the Willesden High School Company 
Limited). Mr. Henry Hall, architect. No quantities :— 
‘ Booth & SOnB........cscecseseeessecccneeeeees £2,390 0 
Pitman 
Braid & Co. ...sscccssoesessessensenssesnenes 
Mann, Brothers o 


Perrrrerirt mitt 





For additional story and sundry works to the Portman 
Pa Marylebone-road, for Messrs. Drake & Co. Mr. 
W. E. Williams, architect. Quantities not os ~ 


693 0 0 





VIM ......rerserreeeeeseeree sevens 
oa eoccseccccsevensccesoosnoesees 625 0 0 
White 675 0 0 
. 49510 0 





ene eeeeseseoweneeeeeee 


For the erection of a parish room at the South Acton 
vicarage, for the Rev. A. H. Dunn, M.A, Mr, E, Monson, 
jun., architect. Quantities supplied :— 








Hunt ....... . £620 0 0 
Walters 0 

Beur 00 
BPO cesascctoscsccscecseeccorcssneossoene 00 
Colan, Brothers 0 0 
aker 00 
Sheppard 00 
Maton.... 00 
Cardro 00 
Brunsden (accepted) ........+..seeereeereeee 45 0 0 





For additions to stables, and new billiard-room, &c., to 
the Railway Tavern, Penge, for Mr. J.T. Smith, Mr, 8. 
Brookes, architect :— 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


oooooo 





BheD EN .ncceccnccccceevesorevescssestasossnatienbeet 0 


For stables and coach-houses, Station-road, South Nor- 
wood, for Mr, C. J. Osborne, Mr. 8, Brookes, archi- 





eocococeo 
ecooeooco 





For additions to shop, and new workshop, for Messrs. 
Finlay & Hinson, 34, High-street, Croydon, Mr, 8 
Brookes, architect :— 










REGED suneevecnscnsnsscasnensecsnasoenmbensianeians £474 0 
TUTE enovisecarasonensneeveasnaccannatanereonsebes 467 0 0 
comsooe sepbiesenseonpbiohesinnvastansducoveancas aE, We) ae 
For Free Library, Richmond, Surrey :— 
Keeley, Uxbridge................cccssecee £2,579 0 0 
NE a 2,543 0 0 
Conder, Kingsland . Nee ES: 2,495 0 0 
ce RRR are REES. 2,490 0 0 
Sweet & Loders. Richmond ............ 2,486 0 0 
Stephenson, Chelsea ...............s00008 2,460 0 0 
SE COTM ove ccsdnscecssnshnissnicen 2,380 0 0 
ORE TOE nse seuss vacnsoummiarione 2,350 0 0 
Angood, Tollington Park ............... 2,350 0 0 
Bebington, Uxbridge ..................0+ 2,260 0 0 
Osborne, Turnham-green ............... 1,970 0 0 





For the erection of a house and offices at Breadsall, 
Derbyshire, for Mr. F. W. Cox. Messrs. Freeman & 
Naylor, architects. Quantities supplied :— 


Bell & Sons, Cambridge.................. £3,500 0 0 
Jelley, Nottingham.................cse0c08 3,370 0 0 
Walker & Slater, Derby ............... 3,250 0 0 
po a US 3,193 12 0 
Thompson (accepted)......cc.c.cecseeoee 3,010 0 0 


For three houses at St, John’s-hil), Wandsworth :— 


COOPE?....cccccscersrrecserccecccesesescanescess £1,204 0 0 
AthINGON ......0.0...cccccescesocsccssseeseseese 1,210 0 0 
Turtle & Appleton ......csss-eseensereee 1,155 0 0 





For the erection of Queen’s Park Hall for Mr, Bilke, 
Mr. Heffer, architect. Quantities supp — 





BaUnders........ccescessereeseereerecsessonvess £1,539 0 0 
Daint ; 490 0 0 
Hook & Oldrey (accepted)..........+... . 1474 0 0 
Mlhat © cxocarseneneotensonanennnsite eiguiannanens 1,290 0 0 





For earthwork and boundary wating, peg Con- 


valescent Home, St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, . Fowler & 
Hill, architects :— 
Wien... ss nseesindsobebeg ieee £400 0 0 
FOBEURG cncsoncorceseccsesescnbenbavsonmoencecign 345 0 0 
WEA 3 cocesnnsennsarcceusanvonccabhnsniniains a Ce 
Cruttenden ....cccorcssesevsrcenssccesesecesece 337 0 0 
Hughes ......... $2910 0 








For proposed new school, Funtley, Hants, for the 
Farchan School Board. Messrs. Davis & Emanuel, archi- 
tects. Quantities supplied by Mr. H. P, Foster :— 


Burbidge, Portsmouth ........ covcenesss 01,0009 0 @ 
Ward, Portemouth ........0.00....sse00ees 1,336 0 0 
Gamblin & Hutchins, Fareham ..... . 1,104 7 2 
Fallford, Fareham (accepted)........ . 1,072 0 0 





For pulling down and poeta, house, Cumberland- 
place, for the Hon. Mrs. Trotter. Messrs. Drury & Love- 


oy, architects. Quantities by Messrs, Strudwick & 
ennie :— 


Clarke & Bracey ......:.ssccseseereeeeeee £7,673 





ecooee@ocecoo 
coooooceoco 











TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


T. (apply tothe hon. secretary to the competition committee).— 
w.—F. C.—E. ©. R—E. P.—S.~—H. W.-Y. & M.—B. A. T.— 
W. F.—R. P. W.—A Designer.—F. & Co —B. T.—F. B.—8. B.— 


H. &40.—W. A.—F. & N.—J. W. &Co.—W. T. A. & 
. P.8.—J. L. C. 8.—W. H. B, & Co.—E. T.— 

. Cc. H—W. T.—P. & &.—Dr. P.—Z. P.—E. K.—H. P.— 
8. M.—M. Y. (no).—8. W. (next week).—W. 8t. C. B. (next 
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All statements of facts, liste of tenders, Se, must be 
by the name and address of the sender, not for 
publication. 


We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 
addresses. 


Nors.—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read at 
public meetings, resta, of course, with the suthora 


CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS, 


SITUATIONS VACANT, PARTNERSHIPS, APPRENTICESHIPS 
TRADE, AND GENERAL ADVERTISEMENTS. 











Bix lines (about fifty words) or under..............0. @. 64. 
Bach additional line (about ten words) ............05 64. 
for series of Trade Advertisements, also for Special Adver- 


tisements on front Competitions, Contracts, Sales A 
&o. may be obtai ye tion to the Publisher, tis is9i 
SITUATIONS WANTED. 

POUR Lines (about THIRTY Or under ..oc.. S. 64, 
Rach additional line (about ten words) .....0.2..000 Ga. 64, 

BEPLIES TO ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Addressed Box ——, Oilice of “ The Builder,” 

Cannot be forwarded, but met im all cases be called for, and the 
Office Receipt produced. 

THE CHARGE FOR A BOX IS AS UNDER :— 
For “ Situations Wanted” Advertisements ...... 8d. per Week, 
Por all other Advertisements ..........sseessscee 6d. 
PREPAYMENT I8 ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY. 

*,° Stamps must mot be sent, but all small sums should be 
remitted by Cash in Registered Letter or by Money Order, payable 
at the Post-office, King-strest, Crranasen, W.C, te 7 

DOUGLAS FOURDRINIER, Publisher, 
Addressed to No. 46, Catherine-street, W.0, 

Advertisements for the current week's issue must reach office 
before THREE o'clock p.m. on THURSDAY. ™ 

The Publisher cannot be responsible for WIN TESTI- 
MONIAL», &c. lett at the Office in repl Rap et amen apd 
— recommends that of the latter ONLY should be 








TERMS OF SUBSORIPTION. 
“THE BUILDER ” is supplied di~ect trom the Office to residents in 





any part of the United Kingdom at 
prepatd. Rembtanses pegetle co chore” sate of 10n, per sana, 





[Junz 19, 1880, 


Bath Stoue of Best 
RANDELL, SAUNDERS, & 00. C17:; 
ymen and Stone Merchant, 
List of Prices at the Quarries and Dept 
also cost of transit to any part of the Kingom’ 


"rn 
Stone Mon, Corsham, Wilts, [Adve 
Doulting Freestene and Ham Hill Sto, 





PONG ee yop rc 
Prices, de any part of i 
ven on lication te me Valea 
HARLES K, 
Norton-sub-Hamdon, Ilminster, Somerset, [Apvr, 





Les 


Pata ie 
ies ion and Quali 
having upwards of ae 
350,000 FEET CUBE 
in stock, of all known descriptions, 
PICTOR & SONS, Box, Wilts.—[ Anvr,] 


——, 





Asphalte. 
Beyssel, Patent Metallie Lava, and 
White Asphaltes. 
M STODARBT & OQ 
Office : 
No. 90, Cannon-street, E.0. [Anvr.] 


Asphalte.—The og and Metallic Lava 
Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 88, 
Poultry, E.0.—The best and cheapest materials 
for damp courses, railway arches, warehouse floors, 
flat roofs, stables, eow-sheds and milk. rooms, 
granaries, tun-rooms, and terraces. [Apvr.] 


Whitland Abbey Green Slates. — The 
peculiar green tint of these stout, durable 
Slates recommends them for Churches, Man. 
sions, and Public Buildings. Present Orders 
booked at Reduced Prices.—Apply to Mr. J. 
fant Clynderwen, R.8.0., South Wales.— 

VT. 


J. Sessions & Sons, Docks, Gloucester, 
Manufacturers of ENAMELLED SLATE and 
MARBLE CHIMNEY-PIECES, URINALS, &c. 
WELSH ROOFING SLATES direct from 
Quarries to any Station in the Kingdom. 
Manufacturers of Joinery & Mouldings. [Aprz.] 


Immense quantities of good Dry Spanish 
and Honduras , Riga and 
American Wainscot, Quebec and Italian 
Walnut, Veneers of all kinds, and all descrip- 
tions of Fancy and other Woods specially adapted 
for Cabinet and Joinery purposes, ON SALE, 
Wholesale and Retail, at 
B. J. HUDSON & SONS’, 
Whitfield-street, W., and Great Peter-street, 
8.W.—[Apvr. ] 


MICHELMORE & REAP, 


| LLINGE'S PATENT HINGES, 


LEVER, SCREW, & BARREL BOLTS, 


| “FALL DOWN” GATE STOPS, 
and IMPRO GATE BORO! every 


Description. 
UGH ROAD, 


























Discount to Builders. 





ZINC ROOTING 


FIXED COMPLETE. 


F. BRABY & CO., 


THE MANUFACTURING AGENT 


ESTABLISHED 1837, 


8 OF THE VIEILLE MONTAGNE 00. 


PATENT SOLID UNSOLDERED RIDGE PLATES, FOR ITALIAN OR PLAIN ZING ROOFING. 


E USE OF SOLDER IS ENTIRELY DISPENSED WITH, AND CONSEQUENTLY 
CURRED BY THE USE OF FIRE-POTS 1S AVOIDED. 
ESTIMATES FOR ZINC DORMERS, FLATS, &. 


USTON ROAD, LONDON. 


GLASGOW, and CYPRUS. 


BY THE ADOPTION OF THIS METHOD TH 
THE DANGER IN 
THE COST IS LESSENED AND THE DURABILITY INCREASED, 


FITZROY WORKS, 356 To 369, E 


ALSO AT DEPTFORD, LIVERFOOL, 








